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* superior to all others, which may be found in our printed circular. 


THE TRUE TEST otctsrtssust getect Boots ie the In the School-Room ! 
































THE THSTIMONY 
Of more than FIVE THOUSAND TEACHERS who have DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS used 
= EDWARDS & WEBB’S 








Analytical Series of Readers, 


Is ENTHUSIASTIC IN THEIR FAVOR, 


And we invite the attention of Teachers, School Officers, and Educators to the unqualified endorsements of 


humerous prominent Teachers who have tested them in the hands of pupils, and have pronounced them 
Although but recently published, 


the “ANALYTICAL READERS” have already been adopted in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Jersey 
City, Syracuse, Oswego, and more than 5000 Cities, Villages, and Schools in the United 
States, and their sale is rapidly increasing in every part of the country where they have been brought before the 


public. Among the many points of excellence in this Series we invite especial attention to the following : 

1 Superiority of Methoed.—The child is first taught Words, which are Phonic Analysis.—Beginning with the Second Readers, Phonic Anal- 
# associated with familiar objects and ideas; next LetTsERs, as farts of words. la ysis is — for drill in articulation and enunciation, and the sudject is 

By this method the pupils acquire a knowledge of the alphabet without the irk- | systematically presented in graded form in the remaining books of the Series. 

some labor of memorizing twenty-six charactérs before he has any idea of their — Bhetorical Analysis.—Without a careful study of the structure and 

2 Philosophical Arrangement.—Step by step, one thing at a time, | ja meaning of the text, good reading is impossible, Analytical questions are 

» and each in its proper order, is the plan of authors in teaching Reading, as in | appended to many of the selections, designed to aid the teacher and encourage the 


= _~ branches. pupil to thoroughly master what is to be read. 
aptation of Subjects to the age of the pupil, thus securing inter- | . , , ied 
3. est and attention, and that perfect understamding of the text which is essential | & — ag oy Race ee Setaneneiey which are fresh, interesting, varied, 


{o correct and natural expression in reading. This most important consideration 
too often escaped the attention of the compilers of other Readers. H 

4 Gradation.—The ANALYTICAL SgEr1Es is well se gag throughout, and 8 
« in this respect is surpassed by no other Series published. 


Cheapness.—In this particular, the ANALYTicaALs bear favorable com- 
a parison with all others. 





K@ We invite correspondence from Teachers and School Officers who may have occasion to select Text-books for Schools, 


TAINTOR & CO., Publishers, 


tIt-g 678 Broadway, NEW YORK. 









































































5 j ' ; 
GREENLEAF’S Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course 

. ; j Complete in Prose Department 

New Mathematieal Series: i 

C HCl fl PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE, 
y asses Of Learners. eee 

+ Oger Gove Ee - ALLEN & GREENOUGH'’S SELECT ORATIONS orf 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND: SCIBN- CICERO. Chronologically Arranged, covering the 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. entire period of his Public Life. Edited by J. H. & W. 
ae ; W. ALLEN and J. B. GREENOUGH, with References to Allen 
No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. Containing the Defence 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained of Ros¢ius (abridged), Verres I., Manilian Law, Catiline, 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of Archias, Sestius (abridged), Milo, Marcellus, Ligarius, and. 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the the Fourteenth Philippic. .With Life, Introductions, Notes, 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, and Index, d Gine = Bi eas - $140, $1.75 
this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SHORTER COURSE hp 
A LATIN. P : Consisting chiefly of the Prose Selections 
NEW WORK, Just Published. of Allen’s Latin Reader (to p. 134), thé Aotes being wholly 


i larged, and adapted to Allen & Greenough’s 
Greenleaf’s New Elementary Geometry, | _ rewritten, enlargrd. a ! reenough’s 
——. : . “e Grammar; accompanied by Six Orations- of Cicero—the 
Comprehending, in only six books, all the — wasn Manilian, the four. Catilines, and Archius—thus forming a 
of Plane~and “Solid Geometry, “with~ exercises for “origitra volume adapted to the second or shorter preparatory course at 
| - - : 
| 


thought, and practical applications. $ a 5 P 2.00 
A Shorter Course, wpon the basis of-the larger work. 176 pp., Spey, $ ; $2 50 





I2m0, $1.00. From Prof. W. D. Whitney, Yale College. 
All Teachers desiring the best text-book in Geometry should’ex- |" Thiave no hesitation in saying that Allen & Gréenough’s Grammar has ii- 
amine this new treatise. Specimen copy to Teachers, 50 cts, pressed me more favorably than any other I have seea that is published in this 


country. Though brief, it is very comprehensive, clear in its statements, founded 
on an adequate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in the proper tone of 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. describing the facts of the language rather than prescribing laws for it. 








: ‘ . Nagi | From Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. 
From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal | I like the Grammar very much, and hope it will be widely used. 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- | SC 
5 pe wt | A — Too - of Ss + thus far we are — | 66 + ” ° ° 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our | (0) a W | 1 S f G OU | 
pupils enjoy the - ’ My? ne oe ape its a and concise | ul OL ( eres 0 eograp 11e8 
statement of principles,.and its well chosen problems render this the most per- | 
—_ ofthe kind with plik lam acquainted. ‘. , - x: COM PLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 

‘ofessor Carleton says (March 15, 1 , * Althou sorely pressed to adopt . = . : 
come other Algebra, we sal continue to ase GREE LEAFS in the Normal | Se Half Price for Examination, with a View to Introduction. 
ool, and consider it the best.” 3 S : 3 . oe 

PROF. BOYDEN, Priric. of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School,| .. Designed to give children clear and lasting’ impressions of the 

Says (July, 1873),—"" We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY different countries and inhabitants of the earth; rather~than to tax 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.” the memory with mere names and.details. - 

: , - From Louis Agassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoolo 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. and Geology, Harvard University. ey 
From Prof. of Mathematics; Wilbraham Academy, Mass. a A ale e Tee ee, January LE 1873 

“GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives general | Y DEAR Sirs—I welcome “ Our World,” No. LI. as a va contribution 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school Sits compte: | tothe wry 4 —— re, pole geography. It is : ra Sn em ad 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” pe on i a pete tan ay aS See Sareea es 


from W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School, Boston: | Boston, December rr, 1872. 


__1 have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The| M¥ Dar Sizs@I think Miss Hall's work one of great merits -Ft_invests the 
improvements contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- | study of Geography with the attractions that properly beloig ‘to it.” Tt gives 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. | prominence to the facts, distinctions, and attributes — are permanent, and 


. — the work of nature,and does not burden the memory witlt those dry details of 
From. R.B. CLARK, A,M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch? — ee ee eo has afl the inter- 
burg, } rahe est ofa well-written book of travels. ‘lhe pupil hereJearns wherein one country 


: Be ate A essentially differs from another, what are the sical features, s>il ‘and produc- 
at — peo pe that GREENLEAP’S SERIES will commend itself most | tions of each, what are the occupations and PA ano of.their inhabitants, and, in 
y to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, } short,all the rélati of man to tl be on which he liv 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text-books upon this science, and . eae et mente tiie gitbe tn Hine ps 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- From George B. Emerson, LL. D. 
ical works. Boston, a 10, aye. 
< Lid ened . . i fs GenTLemMEN—I have examined carefully, and with great satisfaction, ‘* Our 
From PROF. CHARLES O. THOMSON, now Principal Inst. | World,” No. U.,a copy of which you sent Yo me. i have never seen.a school- 
Technical Science, Worcester. book which satisfied me more entirely. Its description of regions and of States 
GREENLEAF'S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- | are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at once philosophical and picturesque, 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, poerenive and dignified, and the: NEW HIGHER | giving just whata child will rejoice to know ae will easily remember. The 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in | Maps are singularly well’ suited to theiriuses:; ‘the map-studies are most excellent ; 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these | and the illustrations are well-chosen and very beautiful. 


books a trial. From Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 


CamBrivGE, January 8, 1873. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES JIN} . Gexttemen—I have examined Miss Hall’s “Second Series of Lessons. in 


Geography,” and am prepared to pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execu- 


ENGLISH COMPO SITION . tion, very far superior to the school geographies previously in use. Its introduc- 
Oy 2 ’ tion would convert geography, frum the driest and dullest of schdol-studies, into 
a New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. JamES H.+ 8 of constantly fresh and vivid interest. 

AMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- ator! ~~ $1e 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paiper vabaten Halsey's Historical Chart, 38 x 48, $1.50. 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at . the. low .retail price.of ONE Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Reader, Moods and Tenges. 


DOLLAR. Introduction price, $ om, . : Leighton's Greek Lessons, Liddell & Scott's Lexicons. 
to Teachers, prepaid, on sonia bd 90 re ee pig: Allen & Greenough’s, Madvig’s & Allen's Latin. 
This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High! White's Junior Student's Latin Lexicon, 
Schools, and Academies, including the Hartrorp High School. ory eo a ee Pierce’s Tables. 
- nglish of [Vth Century. $1.75. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, | WATIOWAL Primary, Intermediate, and Fourth Music Readers. 
Boston, Mass. | NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, in 4 Series, by Luther Whiting Mason. 

ORLANDO LEACH, Gengrat AGENT» | | , ss 


GINN_BROS.,. Publish 
, b 4s . a | el IN. os Pu shers 
142 Grand Street, N. Y. IU-8-3m_ ' ‘iii-6 BOSTON anp CHICAGO 
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For Sale Everywhere. SILICATE BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools. 
For Schools and Colleges. Light, Portable, No‘seless, Durable. 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 

For LEAD PENCI£ and SLATE PENCIL. 


Wi. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. | Black-Boards.---Silicate Wall Slating 








Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions, 









Manufactory and Salesroom, | and boxed for shipping safely with books and other goods. 
Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. PRICE REDUCED. 
I] 1-2-12 NEW YORK. | Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Half-gallon, $3,25; Gallon, $6.00, 





THREE THOUSAND MILES AWAY. 









In every drug store in America you may obtain its 
you to the world’s end if you choose, 


Seltzer Aperient, 


) a powder capable of being converted into a bubbling, 
one minute. Armed with this antidote all climates 
fear. As a remedy in malarious fevers, staunch } 


in another hemisphere, sparkles the Seltzer Spring. 
equivalent, put it in your pocket, and carry it with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 


is simply the living fountain of health, in the form of | 
flashing fuc simile of the liquid product of nature in “e 
and every atmospheric change may be faced without 3\ 
complaints, irregularities of the bowels, nervous dis- Ss orders, mental depression, headache, an overflow of 
bile, dropsical ailments, nausea, and constipation, it : ? has no equal. 

III-9-1t —— FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 







NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 











The Bryant and Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol. 8vo. ° Price $2.50. 






“This new work is preéminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.”—Chicago Eve. Fournal. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


With a Concordance and Classified Index. 


By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D. 







lvol, 12mo. ...... . . Price $1.00. 








“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”—J/’rof. F H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 





An Analytical and Practical French Crammar. — 





By J. G. KEETELs. 








1 vol. 12mo. , ; ; , Price $2.00. 












Copies of the above Works for examination may be had of the Publishers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


Correspondence solicited. 





MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, 


II1-6-5-6m NEW YoOoRK. 





Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. FOR HEALTH, COMFORT, AND STYLE 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the kind 






TRADE MARK: fF gee Or Descriptive Name and ever made) NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
ig ; ) W nan : Designating Number. hin its favor are being received from all parts of 
— @ che United States 





LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, New York; D. B. Fisk 
& Co., Chicago, Agents. 347 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, . 404, - 170, - 351. 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 


































ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES, | © Jlew School Books 


In whole or in part, are used in the Public Schools of 103 of the 171 cities which, 
according to the last United States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitants 
each. The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 7,574.921. The total 
pupulation of the 103 cities using ANDERSON’S HIsTORIES 1S 5,810,754. 


ANDERSON’S TORICAL SERIES Iso used in the Public Schools 
pe seer ape wh ~ tities a towns, as mine pear thent Golleges, ‘Acad- | IVISON, B LAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
emies and Seminaries in all parts of the country. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES. 138 and 140 GRAND-ST., NEW YORK, 
A Grammar School History of the United States. oie 


With one series of maps giving the location § of the places 
referred to; and another, beautifully colored, showing the pro-| THE NEW GRADED READERS: A new Series, fully 
gress of the country in its territorial acquisitions and political | and handsomely illustrated, surpassing all others in excellence of 


ii The Connecticut School Fournal. 


PUBLISHED BY 








divisions. 252 pp.. 16mo. Price $1.20. manufacture, gradation, and cheapness, complete in FIVE books— 
A Pictorial School History of the United States. |** ; 
Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, etc. 404 pp., Pirst Reader, - - - 64 pages, Price 25 cts. 
12mo. Price $1.65. Second Reader, - - 124 " “ 40 « 
A Manual of General History. 419pp.,1zmo. Price; Third Reader, - - - 160 “ « 90 ¢ 
$2.00. Illustrated with beautifully colored maps, showing the | Fourth Reader, - - 240 6s “ 70 « 
changes in the political divisions of the world, and giving the | Fifth Reader, - - - 336 “ “ 120 « 


location of important places. 


. : se books should certainly be examined in all cases where 
A School History of England. 300 pp.,12mo. Price These seems neue y a; : be a 
$1.60. Illustrated yah Prose maps, showing the geographical | ow of — is pe pyar ; pd wa purpose we shall be 
changes in the country at different periods. | FREES SS SENS 8 SRG GM, SO Seee $1.50. 
Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. Illustrated with) LooMmISs'’s FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC: Book Four. 
colored maps and a chart. 445 pp., 12mo. Price $2. | (Being the completing book of the Series.) It is admirably adapted 
A Primary History of the United States. In prepar’n. | 3S 4 —, singing a and - be ee en of any 
- . series. Stiff, ornamental cover, 216 pages. Price 60 cents, 
A School History of Rome. In preparation. ms 


: | The four numbers, comprising Loomis’s First Sreps, will be 
A School History of Greece. In preparation. | sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 75 cents, 


A School History of France. In preparation. | 


- * a i : | SWINTON'’S WORD PRIMER. (Being the completin 
HISTORICAL READERS. -| book of the WorD-Book Series.) A beginner’s book in Oral al 


Anderson’s Historical Reader. Embracing selections | Written Spelling. 96 pages. Price 20 cents. 
in prose and verse, from standard writers in Ancient and| We shall be pleased to send a sample set of the Word-Book 
Modern History; with a Vocabulary of difficult or unusual | Series, comprising the WorD ANALYsIs, WoRD-BOookK, and Worb- 
words, and a Geographical and Biographical Index. 12mo, 544| PRIMER, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on 
pages. Price $1.80. | receipt of 50 cents, 
The United States Reader. Embracing selections | ; ; 
from eminent American historians, orators, aie and poets, | Ie Full meena of the above, together with many other 
with explanatory observations, notes, etc. The whole arranged | new and recent publications, will be found in THE EDUCATIONAL 
so as to form a complete Class Manual of United States History, | REPorTER for September, which will be sent to teachers and edu- 
to which are added a Vocabulary of Difficult Words and a cationists without charge. 
Biographical Index of Authors. Illustrated with colored maps. 
414 pages, 12mo. Price $1.50. 











aera 





** Anderson’s Histories have been in use in the Grammar Schools of this city | 


from the date of their publication, and have given the highest degree of satisfac- | STA D T XT BOO KS 
tion.”’—Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superintendent New York City Schools, N A R D E - ' 
** It gives us pleasure after using Anderson’s Histories in our schools during | nme 


the last two years, to say that we hike them. The plan of instruction, combining | 
the geography with the chronology of the narrative, is one which gives the books | 


a decided superiority over the works of — authors on the subject.” —Thirty two The A meri Can Edu ‘ational Seri eS, 


Principals of Brooklyn Grammar Schools. 





__ “ We have used Anderson’s Histories in this school for the last two years, both| ..,.  . . an ° P 

in the Normal and oe Model Departments, and in our preparatory school at | This justly popular series of Text-Books is noted for its fresh- 

Beverley, and like them very much. They present the subject of which they | . « s ; ; 

treat concisely, clearly, and in a form admirably suited to the nae of the des | ness, completeness, admirable gradation, and the beauty and sub- 

room.”’—Prof. JOHN S. HART, LL.D., Principal of the N. J. State Normal | stantial nature of its manufacture. It comprises a full and thorough 

School, author of “* Manual of Literature’: nd “‘ English Composition.” } , . ty. £ io of . d ced 
* I have used the United States History and the General History for the past | Course <f study, Bom ie simplest Primer to the most advance 


year, and find them very popular with my classes.” —Prof, H. B. COFFIN, Maine | Mathematical and Scientific Work ; among which are : 
State Normal School. | 


; “I desire to Ran pt my Pant te Anderson’s Historical Reader, and my | Sanders’ Union Readers, Willson’s Histories, 
hearty appreciation of its merits. have examined it with interest, and almost | inton’ istori 
wish that I was a teacher in a graded school, where I could put its "usefulness to | bo oe rr ny we — py 
the test.” —Prof. C. K. ADAMS, University of Michigan. Swinton's Word-Book Series, Fasquelle’s French Course, 
“* Anderson’s Historical Reader has been adopted as a text-book in this institu- Robinson’s Mathematics, Woodbury’s German Course, 
tion, and I anticipate excellent results from its use.”—Prof. HOMER B. Kerl’s Grammars, Wells’ Science, 
ges ee es of — a ee Webster’s Dictionaries, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
“* Few writers have done better service in the preparation of school books than | y i 
has Mr. Anderson in furnishing his series of histories for the use of schools. His | Gray : Betanies, Dana's Geology, ' 
latest work is a most happy conception, skilfully prepared to stimulate a desire Spencerian Copy-Books, Silliman’s Physiology and Chemistry, 
for the study of history. Simply as a veading book, it is exceedingly well- Spencerian Drawing-Books, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


adapted to give practice in reading, having a great variety of selections, both of 
prose and poetry, descriptive and didactic, entertaming and instructive, from the 
best writers of the English language.” —Prof. ARLEL PARISH, Superintendent | (@> THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE descriptive of THE AMER- 
of Schools, New Haven, Conn. | a : 
| ICAN SERIES of School and College Text-Books, and Zhe Educa- 
Copies of the above works, for examination, furnished to teach- | “onal Xeporter for September, a handsome publication full of useful 
ers at half-price. Books for introduction delivered free of express | information, mailed free to any address, 
charges at two-thirds the printed prices. Full circulars sent on 


application. Address IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, PUBLISHERS, 


iii-7 5 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. iii-9 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


AND OTHER WELL KNOWN WORKS, 
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TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


BY HENRY G. NEWTON, ESQ., NEW HAVEN. 


“ Average wages of teachers per month :—male, $67.01 ; female, 

$34.09.”—[Conn. School Report Sor 1873. 
_ These figures convey a false impression. They 
are obtained by comparing the salaries of the su- 
perintendents of large graded schools with those 
of simple teachers. In the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, male and female teachers, for teaching 
schools of the same size and grade, receive the 
same, or nearly the same pay. It is hoped this 
statement will not be thought a truism, although it 
is apparent upon an analysis of the statistics con- 
tained in the Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Doubtless there are many exceptions in 
either direction, but this is the average result, as 
we hope to show. 

Mr. Baird certainly deserves great credit for the 
faithfulness and accuracy with which he has re- 
duced the blundering and unwieldy mass of statis- 
tics, sent him by School Visitors, to such a me- 
thodical and comprehensive array of information ; 
but that $67, to $34, if true to the letter, is false in 
spirit. If we desired to ascertain, in some factory, 
the relative amount of wages paid to male and fe- 
male laborers, we would not reckon among the 
male laborers the owner, the superintendent, the 
contractors, the overseers, the bookkeepers, and 
say: “ Men here are receiving three times the pay 
of women.” We should compare workmen of the 
same grade, and skill, and style of work ; and if 
we found men receiving $2.00, and women $1.50 
for the same work, we should say: “The ratio of 
wages is as 4 to 3.” 

In examining this subject, then, we shall assume 
that a principal over a school of a dozen teachers, 
and seven hundred pupils, will, and ought to re- 
ceive a much larger salary than one of his subor- 
dinates, who may, nevertheless, be as skillful a 
teacher as himself; just as a man who has sufficient 
executive ability to run a factory will receive sev- 
eral times the salary of a workman who can do as 
good work as his superior. 

It will be said that there are isolated instances 








in which women have succeeded as principals, and 
have not received as much pay as their male com- 
peers. If women can do as well as men in the 
highest places, the number of applicants for those 
places is suddenly increased tenfold. Ifthe owner 
of a factory should find that he had ten men com- 
petent, and desirous, to fill the office of superin- 
tendent, when he had supposed he had but one, 
the pay of that position would be suddenly lowered ; 
for no one of them would be paid ten times the 
salary of nine others equally competent. Compe- 
tent male teachers cannot be procured for the 
schools of New Haven for less than $2,500 a year. 
If female principals can be found equally compe- 
tent who will do the same work as well for $1,500 
a year, the result will be that, a few years hence, 
there will be no male principals in New Haven. 
During the transition period there will doubtless 
be some inconsistencies which will furnish the 
theme for some very spicy speeches and newspa- 
per articles. At present, it is not fair to compare 
the salaries of principals of graded schools with 
those of simple teachers, as Secretary Northrop’s 
able assistant has done in this report. 

We shall further assume that the teachers of 
large schools will, and ought to receive higher pay 
than the teachers of small schools ; that the teach- 
ers of advanced scholars and of older scholars will, 
and ought to receive higher pay than the teachers 
of younger scholars. This much being premised, 
we hope to convince the readers of the ConNnectI- 
cuT SCHOOL JOURNAL, that, if male teachers re- 
ceive more pay than female teachers, it is because 
they have charge of graded schools, or of large, and 
rough, and hard schools, not because they are men ; 
and if there is any inequality, it is slight; the Rev. 
Olympia Brown to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Turning now to page 146 of the aforesaid report, 
we find that the apparent inequality of wages is 
largest in Hartford and New Haven counties, where 
male teachers are said to receive about three times 
the wages of females, and smallest in Tolland 
county, where the ratio is as 3 to 2. 

We also find that in Hartford county there were 
in the summer 43 male teachers, and in New Ha- 
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ven county 29 male teachers, while in Tolland 
county there were only 5 male teachers. In Tol- 
land county there was, however, in the winter a 
larger share of male teachers than in any other 
county. The difference in the ratio of wages, then, 
must be largely due to the larger number of male 
teachers of a higher grade in Hartford and New 
Haven counties, for only such teach in the sum- 
mer. 

The average pay of male teachers in Tolland 
county is $41.16, of female teachers $27.83. In 
the town of Vernon, as is evident from pages 144 
and 147, there are two male principals receiving 
several times the salary of their subordinates. It 
would be manifestly unfair to compare them with 
the others. Omit the town of Vernon from our 
reckoning, and the average monthly wages of male 
teachers in Tolland county is $34.20. The female 
teachers in that county receive $27.82, or omitting 
the town of Vernon, about $27.00 a month. But 
this is for both winter and summer schools. Un- 
fortunately we have nothing to show the compara- 
tive amount of wages in winter and in summer, 
but it is well known that considerably higher 
wages are paid for teaching winter than summer 
schools. We may, perhaps, come near to the 
truth by assuming that the wages are in proportion 
to the number of scholars taught. Here the male 
teachers are, all but one, winter teachers. 

The ratio of the number of scholars in winter 
and summer in these towns is about 4 to 3. As- 
suming that the wages of the teachers would be' 
proportionate to the number of scholars, we find the 
73 winter teachers (female) receiving $32 a month, 


while the 116 summer teachers receive $24, a 
month. Probably these figures are very nearly 


correct. $34 a month for male teachers to $32 for 

female teachers is not a very alarming inequality. 
But it is generally the case that the schools taught | 
by men in the winter are the largest schools, and 
the hardest, and have the most advanced scholars. 
Take this into consideration, and we think it evi- 
dent that lady teachers in Tolland county are re- 
ceiving higher pay than men, for doing the same 
work. 

Does the same state of facts exist in the other 
counties? It does. Let us look at the figures of 
New Haven county, page 132. In eight of these 
towns there appear to be male teachers having 
charge of graded schools. In five there were no. 
male teachers at all. The only towns where male | 
and female teachers are certainly found in the same | 
grade, are those in which men teach only in the! 
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in the State at large. 


— 


| winter, and ladies both winter and summer. There 

are twelve such towns in the county, wherein, in 
‘the winter of 1872, were found 28 male teachers, 
with an average salary of $38.25 a month. The 
average salary of female teachers, winter and sum- 
mer, in New Haven county, for the same year, was 
$40.50. It may be said that this comparison js 
not fair, for in the larger towns there are lady 
principals and professional teachers, who receive 
large salaries and swell the average of the county, 
Well, by a careful computation, in these twelve 
towns, during that year, there were in the winter 
89, and in the summer 113 female teachers, with 
an average monthly salary of $30.18. 

The ratio of the number of scholars in summer 
and winter schools is 5 to 4. By the same reason- 
ing as in the former case, we conclude that the fe- 
male teachers in the winter schools receive about 
$35 amonth. $38 to $35 is not an alarming in- 
equality, probably not nearly as great as the differ- 
ence in the schools taught. 

There are only four towns in the State in which 
the reported average salary of female teachers is 
greater than that of male teachers. If the average 
salary of female teachers in winter were reported 
separately, so as to give us a fair comparison, prob- 
ably the number would be largely increased. 
There is certainly no such disproportion as 2 to I 
Leave Hartford and New 
Haven, with their male principals and no male 


teachers, out of the account, and the average of 


$67.00 a month suddenly drops to $57. If we 
could sort out the other exceptions of the same 
kind as easily, it would be reduced another $10, 
that is, be brought to a practical equality. It 
should furthermore be borne in mind, that in very 
many towns, where there is no academy or high 
school, it is the custom in winter to engage male 
teachers from our colleges, or elsewhere, who can 
teach the higher branches, and fit boys for college, 
and who receive a much higher salary than other 
male or female teachers. 

There are 116 towns in the State. Of these 8 
have each a population of more than 10,000. They 


contain one-third of the population of the State. 


In the winter of ’71-72, there were 75 male teach- 
ers in these towns, or about one-tenth of those in 
the State. In the summer there were 66 male 
teachers, or one-third those of the State. These 
teachers, winter and summer, received an average 
of $150 a month. Outside of these towns male 
teachers received an average of $51.50 a month. 
Of these 9 winter teachers, 6 were in Middletown. 
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In 13 t 
common schools. In 39 more, the female teachers, 
winter and summer, received about three-fourths the 
pay of the male teachers. The fewer male teach- 
ers, the greater the apparent inequality. 

The proposition with which we set out, we think, 
Does the same hold true of other 


js proved. 
States ? 

There is not space here for a lengthy examination, 
put if it is the same elsewhere, we should expect 
to find the inequality greatest where we found the 
fewest male teachers, and that where the number 
of each sex, in this occupation, approached equal- 
ity, there would be not so much difference in the 
average remuneration. Of course, the causes we 
have indicated will operate to produce an apparent 
inequality, to some extent, in all the States. 

We cull from the General School Report of 
1871, our estimates being only approximations, but 
very nearly exact. 

In Massachusetts, in 1870, the number of male 
was to the number of female teachers as 1 to 7; 
the pay as § to 2. 

In Illinois, for the same year, the number of 
teachers was as 8 to 11; the pay as 4 to 3. 

In Nebraska, in 1871, the male teachers slightly 
outnumbered the female. Their pay was as $38.- 
50 to $36.60. 

In Michigan the male teachers are about one- 
fourth of the whole, and receive, on the average, 
twice the pay of females. 

In Pennsylvania the numbers are as 10 to 29; 
the pay as 41 to 33. 

With wide variations, the general result is, that 
the inequalities in numbers and remuneration go 
together. Wherever the pay of the female is three- 
fourths that of the male teachers, we may conclude, 
for the reasons before given, that they are receiv- 
ing as high or higher pay in the same grades, and 
for the same work. 

Perhaps an apology is due for treating this sub- 
ject in this way. The usual and orthodox argu- 
ment on this subject, as all know, is an anecdote on 
this wise : 

There was once a school in which several male 
teachers in succession had failed miserably in their 
attempts to preserve order and discipline. At last, 
in sheer despair, the committee engaged an edu- 
cated and accomplished lady to make the attempt. 
She proved a splendid success, but of course re- 
ceived only about one-half the pay of the masculine 
failures. At the end of the year, her capacity having 


lighted, she demanded the same wages as were for- 
merly received by the incapables. The committee 
were horrified at the bare suggestion of a lady’s 
receiving a man’s salary, and engaged a college 
senior. He failed even more miserably than his 
predecessors, and the committee were ignomini- 
ously forced to recant, and offer the lady her just 
due, and even to beg her, as a favor, to accept a 
fair salary. 

This story, told in various ways, by writers of 
undoubted literary merit, coupled with such ex- 
hortations as those of the reverend lady at the last 
State Teachers’ Convention, has, as we think, pro- 
duced an erroneous and harmful impression. 

It is not good for any class of workers to feel 
that they are undervalued, or underpaid. Such an 
impression will inevitably injure the quality of 
their work. Teaching—good teaching—is better 
than taking in washing. Doubtless it would be 
well for the profession, if many of our most poorly 
paid teachers would take the kindly advice so 
plentifully offered—strike for higher wages, and 
teach no more till they get them. It would be bet- 
ter for the pupils, also. The compensation of fe- 
male teachers is steadily increasing. Year by 
year they are driving their competitors out of our 
common schools. Already they outnumber them 
as four to one. It may be that they will yet gain 
exclusive possession. 

It is thought, rightly or wrongly, that it is neces- 
sary to have a man as principal of a large graded 
school. It is thought fhat physical strength is 
an essential ; that a corps of lady teachers will 
yield a more ready and cheerful obedience to a man 
than to a woman. This may prove a delusion. 
The field is open; male teachers could not now 
have the places of the female teachers of our cities, 
if they would take them at the same price. During 
the slow driving out of male teachers, there must 
be some inequalities. But past experience proves 
that whatever posts female teachers prove them- 
selves, as a class, qualified to fill, male teachers 
must yield to them or accept on equal terms, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


BY H. E. SAWYER, MIDDLETOWN, 


‘ 


aa 


Keeping school is one of the few occupations for 
which, in the opinion of many persons, no special 
preparation, no professional training, is necessary. 
This notion is a mischievous one. Prevailing in 
some communities, it leads them to seek for low- 
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willing to pay but little, and they usually get quite 


as little as they pay for. 


Girls sixteen years old frequently have a good 
knowledge of the text-books used in the schools, 
and would pass a very creditable examination on 
Their parents knowing this, sometimes 
wonder and sometimes find fault because they are 


them. 


not at once appointed to desirable positions. 


Young men and young women sometimes thrust 
themselves into the vocation of teaching with no 


adequate conception of the difficulties of the work 


or of the qualifications requisite for its acceptable 


performance. 


Candidates present themselves for examination 
while ignorant of the history and principles of edu- 
cation as a science, and of the methods and _ pro- 


cesses of the art of teaching. 


These statements are not made at random, but 


are conclusions reluctantly drawn from actual ex- 
periences in examinations. Candidates who have 
appeared well in Arithmetic and Grammar have 
generally given unsatisfactory answers to questions 
in “Theory and Practice,” and have sometimes 
even completely failed to apprehend their meaning. 
The following may serve as specimens of such 
questions for illustration :—What are the principal 
intellectual faculties ? and what is the natural order 
of their development? What faculties are mainly 
addressed ? and what results are specially aimed at 
in Object Lessons to the youngest pupils ? 

To pupils of an intermediate grade :—How may 
attention be cultivated? What motives may be 
brought to bear on pupils? What is your opinion 
of prizes? What methods of 
punishment are most efficient and least liable to 
abuse ? 


of “ Self-reporting ” ? 


How shall habits of neatness and order be 
cultivated? What means would you employ to 
cultivate industry, purity, truthfulness, filial piety, 
patriotism, reverence? What strictly professional 
What articles in the Con- 
necticut School Fournal have been most profitable 
or suggestive to you this year? What are the 
legal rights and responsibilities of teachers in this 
State? Do you understand keeping the “ Regis- 
ter” in all points as required by law ? 

Questions of this sort might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but these will suffice 


books have you read ? 


for the present 
purpose. 

Teaching is an art, and skill in it is to be ac- 
quired, as in any other art, by study of its principles 
and practice of its processes. 
of education, 


There is a science 
It must be mastered, as other sci- 
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current literature. That literature is already io. 
luminous and is yearly increasing. There are nor. 
mal schools, institutes, conventions, periodicals 
There are good schools into which suitable persons 
could be received as apprentices, at an expense to 
them no greater than is incurred in learning the 
trade of the milliner or the shoemaker. There are 
so many facilities for acquiring special preparation 
for teaching, the work is of so much intrinsic jm. 
portance, and the pecuniary and social inducements 
,|to enter upon it are so rapidly increasing, that the 
attempt to engage in it with less special preparation 
than would be necessary to the successful pursuit 
of a common trade seems like presumption. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, 


BY SAMUEL C. MANN, MIDDLETOWN. 


It is now, I think, pretty generally conceded 
throughout our State, that drawing should be 
taught in our public schools. Our larger cities 
have already introduced it as one of the regular 
branches of study, and some of our smaller places 
have followed their example. Still in the great 
majority of our schools no attention is paid to this 
important branch. This we all know ought not so 
to be, and therefore we must meet and answer the 
hard question, How shall this condition of things 
be changed? Something more ought to be done 
than we are now doing. Connecticut should not 
lag behind her sister States in this matter. 
Now it seems to me that the first thing to be 
done is to keep the subject before the people. On 
looking over the columns of this paper, I find the 
subject mentioned, during the last six months, but 
four times (excepting in the advertisements), once 
each in connection with the Normal School, the 
schools of New Britain, New Haven, and Middle- 
town. Where are all the other cities, New London, 
Norwich, Willimantic, Meriden, Bridgeport, and 
|the rest, that we don’t hear from them? Those of 
‘us who are teachers or school officers certainly 
ought to know what is being done in these places, 
}and just how the work is being accomplished, in 
order that we may have the benefit of others’ ex- 
perience in addition to our own. Just at present, 
while the subject is new to most of us, we need all 
the help we can get. 

Therefore let us write more and talk more about 
this subject. Let us have short articles in the 
“ JOURNAL” and in our newspapers often. Little 








ences are, by study of its history, its principles, its! 


news items will help us much, especially if they 
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“ An adjective is a word whose so/e use is to limit the meaning 


of a noun or pronoun.” —W FELCH. 


A remarkably clear definition, but the next au- 


thor examined declares : 


“ Adjectives are used to modify in/finitives, parts of clauses, and 


whole propositions. Adjectives are used both to modify the action 


| Youn G TEACH ERS’ D EPARTMENT. | of the zeré and its subject.” —WELD. 


ADVERB OR ADJECTIVE ? 





BY M. PITMAN, NEW HAVEN. | 


Our little lady, not yet in her teens, has recently | 
obtained new light on the use of “/y” as an affix | 
of certain modifying words, and occasionally takes | 
us to task for omitting that syllable from such words, | 
in some very common expressions, In her new- | 
horn zeal for correct practice in this particular, she | 
is quite apt to over do the matter. She has hada 
delightful excursion with her friends. They chose 
a position on the boat from which the shore looked 
“very prettily.” “The sun set beautifully,” “the 
moon rose brightly,” and they all “ felt very happy.” 
She lost her veil and then she “ felt badly.” Finally 
they all “arrived safely in New York.” Evidently 
there is some confusion in the young lady’s mind 
in relation to the use of adjectives and adverbs. 

This would not be remarkable, did it not suggest | 
another fact that zs remarkable—namely, that there 
exists a degree of confusion about this subject in| 
the minds of many ¢eachers, notwithstanding much 
has been written by way of elucidating it. Indeed, 
many of the grammars now and recently in use, 
treat the point in question in such a manner as to 
leave only doubt and uncertainty in the minds of 
scholars who consult them. If the young learner 
possesses a spirit of investigation and hasan opportu- 
nity to look into the grammars of several authors, 
confusion and perplexity almost necessarily result. 
A few quotations will illustrate this fact : 

“Adverbs must be carefully distinguished from adjectives. To 
tell them apart, see in each case to what the word in question re- 
lates. If it relates to a xoun, it is an adjective; bat if it relates to 
a verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, adjunct, or the whole idea, it is 
an adverb,”—-QUACKEN BOS, 


This is a sufficiently plain statement; but the 


student takes up another author and gets quite a 


different idea : 


“Adjectives sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to 
apartofa sentence.” * * * “Adjectives are often used to modify 
thesense of other adjectives or the action of verbs, and to express the 
quality of things in connection with the action by which that quality 
is produced.”"—KtRKHAM. 


A little confused by these contradictory state- 


He takes up yet two other authors, and finds 
them quite at variance—thus : 

“Every adjective qualifies a substantive,expressed or under- 
stood.” — BULLION. 

“An adjective used with a verb in the infinitive mode to express 
an abstract quality, does not refer to any noun, cither expressed or 
implied.” —TOWER. 

Yet once more, and he is rewarded with this 
brace of sentiments : 

“To express manner, or describe the act, the adverb should be 
used ; to describe the object, the adjective.” —KERL. 

“ The adjective following copulative verbs, generally indicates the 


| manner of the action, while at the same time it denotes some frof- 


erty of the subject.” —GREENE. 

Such conflicting quotations might be multiplied 
ad libitum, and they are quite bewildering to the 
young grammarian. How can this bewilderment 
be avoided ? 

First, take this definition of the adjective : “ An 
adjective is a word, or part of speech, added, or ft 
to be added, toa noun or substantive to express its 
quality or some circumstance respecting it.” (Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary). To illustrate: “To be wise 
is better than to be rich.” Here the words wise 
and rich, though wot “ added,” are “fit to be added 
to a noun or substantive,” and are therefore within 
the definition. 

Secondly, bear in mind that every simple sen- 
tence or proposition consists of two essential parts : 
namely, “that part of the sentence which makes a 
statement,” and “that part about which the state- 
ment is made” (Szwévton). 

Thirdly, keep clearly in mind that these two 
parts are distinct and separate. No word in the 
subject can be a grammatical modifier of the predi- 
cate, nor can any word in the predicate be a gram- 
matical modifier of the subject. Whatever the 
word may be that assists the verb to make a state- 
ment, that word is a modifier of the verb, whether it 
be a noun, pronoun, adverb, or adjective. 

« All men are mortal.” Here the statement is, 
“are mortal.” Those two words constitute the 
predicate. The adjective mortal limits the verb 
are, and does not modify men. “ All mortal men: 
are,’ is another and not an equivalent statement. 
The adjective cannot be transferred to the subject 
without changing the idea. 





ments, he tries again with the following result : 


“Mary suddenly became ¢houghtful.” In this 
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sentence thoughtful is as much a part of the predi- 


cate as suddenly. Thoughtful is an adjective, and 
limits the verb decame. It does not modify Mary. | 
“Thoughtful Mary suddenly became,” does not con- 
vey the meaning intended, if indeed it expresses 
any idea at all. 


To say, as some grammarians do, that the adjec- | 
relate to the’ 


tives, in these and like examples, 
nouns, is little better than nonsense. 
cate relates to the subject ; 
be a modifier of it. 

If, in the light of the principles thus far assumed, 


Every predi- 
but it is not and cannot 


tives, we shall find that an adjective 

I. To limit or modify a noun or substantive. 
This is the most common use of the adjective and 
requires no additional remark here 

II. To form part of the predicate in connection 
with the verbs de, seem, appear, become, and the like. 

ExampLes :—The council were uzanimous. The 
officer may be adsent. 
The account appears correct. The 
sometimes becomes s/eepy. 


may be used— 


wakeful owl 


this our Czesar feed, that he zs grown so great ?”— 
Shakspeare. 

In each of these examples, the adjective limits the 
verb, and with it forms the predicate of the sentence. 
The predicate adjective 


III. To limit an infinitive or a participle. 


ExampLes:—To be Healthy is better than to be | that might be given, with other verbs than those 


©|used above, adverbs could not properly be substi- 


rich. Being richisavery different thing from being 
happy. 

IV. To modify the meaning of a verb by express- 
ing a quality or state which is the result of the ac- | 
tion of the verb. 

EXAMPLES :—Eggs boil hard. 
Clay burns red. 
painted green. 


Apples boil soft. 
Copper burns 4/ue. The house is 
Dig the well deep. 

V. Adjectives may be used with verbs to express | 
internal states of feeling, and impressions made on 
the mind through. the bodily senses. 

EXAMPLES :—John feels dad to-night, or sad, or 
sick, or well, or happy or gay. The poor old man 
looks cold and hungry. The new bell sounds very | 
pleasant, or harsh, or strange, or musical. The ap- | 
ple tastes sour, or sweet. The cloth feels smooth, | 
or rough, or silky. 


In these examples, the state of feeling 


manner, or degree of the action. 


which they are severally joined. 





The sick man seems 6¢/ter. | 


; ing fresh,” 
“Upon what meat doth 


somewhat z 
| expressed by the verb. 


does not modify the noun. | 


‘John feels badly, ‘the bell sounds strangely’ 
‘the apple tastes szeet/y,’ are common errors, No 


one would say ‘ the apple tastes sourly,’ 
| 





“ We may say of a dead man, that he looks fierce (i. ¢., 


has a 
fierce appearance) ; 


but we cannot say that he /ooks fiercely, though 
he may frequently have done so when he was alive.”— Bingham; 


§ 


Grammar. 

VI. With many verbs to modify or limit their 
meaning when the speaker or writer intends, jn 
connection with the verb, to express a property, 
state, or circumstance, and sometimes even to 
describe the manner in which the action is per- 


: . : _ | formed. 
ve enter into an analysis of the relations of adjec-| 


IE-XAMPLEsS :—Stand firm. 
throbbing heart lies s77//. 


He sits st/ent. The 
How long I remained 
The weather continues 
Why does thy cheek turn fale? Should 
the weather unpropitious, we will return, 
Your favor came safe to hand. The young animals 
were allowed to run w¢/d. “ What steed from the 
desert flies frantic and far ?” Socrates was esteemed 
wise. Some are born great. “The wind is blow- 
i. c, there is a brisk movement in the 
air. /vesh in this instance denotes brisk, strong, 


insensible, 1 cannot tell. 
warm. 


prove 


‘thement, and characterizes the motion 
| Note that participles, like 
are sometimes modifiers of verbs.]— 
came running.” 


adjectives, 
“They 


into the cave 


“The sea sweeps roaring 
“They lay trembling with fear.” 
Inall the examples given, and in scores of others 


tuted for the predicate adjectives. It is perhaps 
impossible to make a general rule by which, in his 
own use of language, one may in all cases be infal- 


libly guided in the choice between adjectives and 


adverbs. By a thoughtful study of the hundreds of 


examples that may be found in writers of undoubt- 


| . . . 
ed authority, and by a careful consideration of the 


exact idea to be expressed, every teacher may and 
ought to obtain such an understanding of their na- 
ture and uses, as will enable them always to choose 


| correctly. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





BY MRS. S. A. BUCK. 





It is not needful to argue the necessity of strict 


g, or the | |order and discipline in the school-room. How to 
character of the impression made upon the mind is | secure this end, is a difficult and important question. 
described, in each instance ; not the time, place, | ‘It would seem that a cultivated intellect, though 
Hence adjectives | | highly essential in the work of teaching, is not the 
are properly used, and they modify the verbs to | only requisite to the work of school government. 


For instanees are not rare where teachers of fine 
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mental culture and capacity fail lamentably, in the 
matter of discipline. Their occasional spasmodic 
efforts to bring their pupils out of a chronic state of | 
‘subordination and disorder would be laughable, if | 
they were not pitiable on account of their futility. 
Again, there are persons, of perhaps very limited | 
education, who succeed admirably as disciplina- 


rans, whose schools are models of systematic and | 


quiet regularity. A teacher of this sort would prob- | 
ably be unable to explain how he accomplishes | 
such desirable results, for the reason that his secret 
is not in his methods, but in himself. 

There are those who are “ born to command,’— 


who possess a power of authority which is irresisti- | 


ble. This is a natural gift—it can neither be cul- | 
tivated or acquired. It is this quality, in connec- | 
tion with other remarkable endowments, which | 
goes to make up those great leaders of whom history | 


gives us Many ex xamples. If a teacher possesses 


this inherent force, his success in government is | 
. . | 
certain, but capable of no explanation, and of no | 


avail to those not similarly gifted. 

Others there are whose success is owing to a 
peculiar skill or faculty which is called tact. This 
is also wonderfully potent, but it is bestowed alone 
by nature, no amount of culture or pains-taking can 
produce it. Still another class of persons may be 
instanced, who exercise a remarkable influence over 


those with whom they come in contact, yet with | 


no apparent effort on their part. By some subtle 
force of their own nature, they are able to arouse, 
to inspire, to sway, and to lead others as they will. 
Scientifically speaking, such individuals are charged 
with a positive current of electricity, and their 
power of attraction is called magnetism. 

Neither of these gifts can be simulated—and | 
parents can make no greater mistake than that of | 
attempting to govern by authority, when really 
they possess no authority. This error necessitates 
the use of penalties and punishments, often more 
harmful than beneficial in their results. But lack- | 


ing either and all of these desirable natural qualifi- | 


cations, what means shall a teacher use to gain 
control over his pupils, and bring them into the re- 
quired state of subordination and discipline ? It is 
evident this can be done only by the exercise of an 
intelligent will-power. This power is resident in 


all, toa certain degree, but requires to be educated. | 


If the will is originally weak, it may be greatly 
strengthened by due care and training. If it is 
naturally strong, 
pered by a wise judgment. 
teacher must be an active, pervading force in the 





it must be restrained and tem- | 
But the will of the | 
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| school-room, unseen and noiseless; but steady and 

| irresistible as the flow of a river. Otherwise, rules 
and regulations, though they may be numerous 
and stringent, are of no av ail. 

| The executive ability of any teacher will be 
found to depend mainly on the energy and strength 

| of his will ; and almost nothing is impossible >to ace 

complish, when this power is developed to the 

highest degree of determination, tenacity, and vigor. 

Another thought may well be added. Teachers 
may acquire a great influence over those they have 
in charge, by treating them with scrupulous and 
unvarying courtesy, kindness, and even deference. 
It is said that every human being has an angel in 
| him, and “we know not what we shall be.” By 

_ keeping i in sight the possible nobility of the child, 

by estimating him not according to what he is, but 

according to what he may be, and treating him ac- 

cordingly, very much is gained. His self-respect is 

awakened, he is aroused to lively effort and patient 

endeavor, and thusa long step is taken in the right 
direction. The angel begins to grow. It is not 
| strange that this mode of treatment, wisely and 
| steadily pursued, accomplishes great results, for He 
| who made the Golden Rule, understood perfectly 
| the workings of the human mind and heart. 

The true teacher must have always at heart the 
best good of each and all his pupils. Tor this he 
must labor, with earnest purpose and untiring zeal, 
remembering that when he has taught them the 
necessity, art, and practice of self-government, he 
has achieved the highest — success. 


| 


| 


LITERARY CUL TURE 


BY MISS EMMA M. GOLDTHWAITE, NEW BRITAIN. 


While planning courses of study in English 
literature for students preparing for the work of 
teaching, I have often been led to inquire how much 

| of this subject-matter can be given to pupils in the 
lower grades of schools, and how can it be most 
| effectively imparted. The lack of interest evinced 
| by so many of our young people in solid reading 
and literature of a higher order, together with the 
eagerness with which they peruse the vast amount 
of trash with which our book-stores are filled, is 
sufficient evidence to me of the mode of early train- 
ing in this direction, and of the importance of 
guiding the youthful mind to a higher standard of 
| literary excellence, and of cultivating a purer liter- 
ary taste. I believe it to be entirely possible to 
educate children beyond dime novels, so that in- 
stead of being obliged to forbid the reading after a 
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taste has been acquired, we shall have so elevated 
the mind as to render the perusal of such works 
insipid and distasteful to them. 

The undisciplined mind of the little ones cannot, 
however, comprehend the elaborate systems intro- 
duced into our high schools and seminaries, neither 
can the same method of instruction be wisely used. 
Still we would desire to acquaint them with the 
“best thoughts of the best men;” to give them 
some knowledge of those authors whom the world 
recognizes as masters. Such an acquaintance would 
cultivate the intellect, strengthen the mental facul- 
ties, lead them to think to some purpose, and 
enable them to grasp with some power knowledge 
of other kinds. It would suggest beautiful and 
ennobling trains of thought; enable them to con- 
verse and listen intelligently, and tend to develop 
literary talent, which, unless called out by some 
discipline in the school-room, would lie dormant 
under the illiterate influence of many homes. 

Iam aware of many hindrances in the way of 
pursuing systematic instruction of this kind in our 
common schools. The age and attainments of the 
pupils demands a particularly careful kind of teach- 
ing to make the matter comprehended by them, 
and at the same time interesting to them. This 
fact, together with the lack of text-books, renders 
oral teaching the only acceptable kind. Of course 
this necessitates a general culture and a wide range 
of reading on the part of the teacher. The most 
common excuse of all, want of time, is another 
hindrance, so that unless the teacher is intensely 
interested in the matter, we fear the hindrances 
will debar many from attempting any plan we might 
propose. Our young pupils demand this of us, and 
we do not fulfill our obligations to them until we 
open the doors and lead them in a little way into 
the glorious fields of English composition. 

The question now arises, how can this be done ? 
In the first place, how can we find time? I answer 
by taking some of the time devoted to arithmetic. 
However practical arithmetic and algebra may be, 
we believe the time devoted to them may be con- 
siderably lessened without any detriment to the 
pupil, if the time which is allotted be wisely used. 
It need take a comparatively short time to conquer 
the few principles of arithmetic, and when the prin- 
ciples are understood this application is easy. 

Take a few minutes daily from some branch from 
which you can best spare it, and the aggregate will 
perhaps give you fifteen, twenty or thirty minutes 
once or twice a week that you can afford to use for 


general. Let the teacher decide in her own mind 
what course she will pursue—whether she will take 
some of the writers of the day independently of 
each other, or study some of the older authors, or 
combine with lessons in history, study of writers 
who appeared in different historical epochs. Either 
plan would have certain advantages. For illustra- 
tion, suppose she decides upon the last. In prepar- 
ation for the lesson, she will prepare some account 
in story form of the times of Chaucer—the inter- 
esting customs of the feudal system and the gradual 
transition to the freedom of after years. The little 
ones would be interested to know how books were 
made and issued in these early days of England, 
and of how Chaucer's writings were given to the 
world, and the great expense incurred. Bring into 
the class a picture of Chaucer, with his great good- 
natured face and his peculiardress. A brief sketch 
of his life could only be obtained ; sufficient, how- 
ever, to make the man stand out from among the 
half mythical personages of his time in a character 
attractive for its love of humanity and nature. 

One or two of the Canterbury tales I have 
known little children to listen to with rapt atten- 
tion, and the tears to start at the misfortunes of the 
little Jewish child. This would be perhaps a more 
difficult character than most of those that succeed. 
Do you doubt of the interest that can be awakened 
in the “ Fairie Queen” of Spenser, in some of the 
plays of Shakespeare, in the life of the gallant Sir 
Philip Sidney, in the beautiful verses of Words- 
worth, and in thousands of the productions of later 
days? Require the pupils to select for general 
rhetorical exercises some of the gems of litera- 
ture ; have ready a variety yourself in case they can 
not gain access to such books as contain them. 
We are glad to see a change in the contents of 
children’s literature. Many a choice gem finds its 
way between the covers of the school reader, and 
periodicals now published for the little ones are 
contributed to by some of our choicest writers. 
These may all be successfully used by the teacher 
in her lessons in literature. 

But there may be various reasons why in certain 
schools the teacher cannot devote special time to 
such exercises. Can she then accomplish nothing 
in this direction? We will see. We will suppose 
that the reading lesson for the day is that beauti- 
ful extract from Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
the “Death of Little Nell.” Do you imagine the 
little folks are not sufficiently affected by the sad 
story, to desire to know who Little Nell was? Do 





our literature. The exercises may be oral and 


you doubt the interest that will be awakened and 
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the good done, if you spend a little time in telling 
the story of the lovely child’s wanderings with her 
crandfather, and indeed her whole history? Turn 
their attention to the extract in hand; point out 
to them some of the particularly beautiful passages : 
the comparison of death to a sleep—* so beautiful 
and calm; so fair to look upon ;” the affecting 
tribute, in the touching grief of the friends. After 
analyzing the beautiful thoughts (beautiful in them- 
selves), show how much they are enhanced by their 
beautiful dress, the language. If they may appreci- 
ate this, they will understand to some extent the 
power of the writer. Then they will be ready to 
inquire who the writer was, when did he live ; and a 
desire excited, among many of the pupils to read 
the whole story of Little Nell and possibly of Little 
Joe, Paul Dombey, etc. Thus each reading lesson 
may be made a means of literary culture, each 
rhetorical exercise may cultivate a literary taste, 
if systematic instruction cannot be given. 

Literature is full of inspiration for young as well 
asold. Teacher, in working for your pupils you 
will gain a rare amount of general information and 
a knowledge of books which will be invaluable to 
you as a teacher and a member of society ; and not 
least, but best of all, a knowledge of character, an 
acquaintance with the inner lives, the souls of men, 
which will tend to elevate and ennoble your own 
heart and soul. Can you afford to neglect it? In 
regard to helps in form of books, you need but a 
few. One or two reliable cyclopedias and a com- 
pendium, with a book of selections from the 
authors therein discussed, which is published with 
some of the recent ones, will do to commence 
with. Then add to your library, one by one, such 
books as you most love and enjoy, and in a short 
time you will have all you need to accomplish much 
in your work, 


MISCELLANY. 


COMMENCEMENT CARNIVAL AT OXFORD. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


Many Americans have witnessed the carnival at Rome, 
and had been astonished at what they saw and heard. 
It has amazed them that the whole population of a 
great city, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, could 
give themselves up to such silly and noisy vagaries. 
But the carnival at Rome does not equal the Oxford 
Commencement in strange incongruities. For the great 
masses of the Eternal City are frivolous and character- 








less, amused with the lowest forms of vulgar fun. The 
Classes, who share the grotesque anarchy of the hour 
with them, do it to increase the popular enjoyment. 
But the Commencement hour at Oxford is produced by 
a far different set of actors, and for the enjoyment or 
amusement of a far different set of spectators. In these 
characteristics there is nothing elsewhere in the wide 
world to compare with it. Fewer Americans have wit- 
nessed it than its vulgar competitor at Rome. But all 
reading men have heard of it, and perhaps many of 
them hope to see it some day. I once realized this 
hope, and saw what I had never seen described to the 
life, and what I shall not attempt to describe myself so 
as to convey anything more than an approximate idea of 
the scene. 

I deemed myself highly favored in procuring a ticket 
of admission many days beforehand, through one of the 
venerable professors of the university. A citizen of our 
young country, who is susceptible of historical impres- 
sions, feels them vividly in this old, gray commonwealth 
of colleges. They make for him a more awe-inspiring 
presence than Napoleon assigned to the pyramids of 
Egypt. Their time-eaten walls, showing their deep 
wrinkles through the fondling ivy, seem permeated with 
a thousand years of the world’s best learning. Grand 
histories and grander lives of great men have left their 
foot-prints around these august fountains of erudition. 
One might think that this deep and solemn presence of 
glorious ages, dead but speaking, would make even 
young men walk softly under it, or quiet the flow of 
boisterous mirth to a harmless current. Of all the 
buildings in which such an influence might be expected 
to operate in this way, the University Theater would 
seem to have the pre-eminence. This is the very Mars’ 
Hill of Oxford—the arena where its athletes and preto- 
rian bands of Minerva have contended for prizes which 
were as guerdons of immortality to ambitious com- 
petitors. 

I was early at the door of this famous edifice, but not 
so early as a hundred others, from all parts of the king- 
dom, half of whom were probably graduates, coming up 
to pay their tributes of affection and admiration to 
Alma Mater. Every moment for half an hour at the en- 
trance swelled the gathering crowd to at least a thou- 
sand men, all pressing toward the door. Whenit at last 
opened there was the regular English rush, like the dash 
of a storming party against a fortified gate or bastion. 
In less than a minute, seemingly, the crowd occupied 
every foot of standing space of the paved bit or arena of 
the theater. The circular seats that arose to the gallery 
proper from within a few steps of this level, were already 
nearly filled with the beauty and grace of the realm, rep- 
resenting hundreds of its best families. Many of them 
were the mothers or sisters of the young athletes, or 
other aspirants for the honors the day was to decide or 
bestow. This surrounding cloud of witnesses, illumined 
and tinted with all that could give lustre and loveliness 
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to beauty, grew more and more compact until its varie- 
gated crest and fringe belted the entire space between 
the arena and gallery, with the exception of a small sec- 
tion in the center reserved for the great dons of the dif- 
A few minutes of almost em- 
barrassing waiting followed. 


ferent colleges or halls. 
Speaking geographically 
or hedographically only, heaven and earth were brought 


very closely together, or the black, swaying crowd of 


men on the pit floor, and the resulting, fluttering moun- 
tain, tinted with every hue, that arose by gentle declivity 
‘The two clouds 
seemed to act and react upon each other in this close 


along three sides of the building. 


For ten minutes a thousand 
men had nothing else to do than look into the faces of 
nearly as many ladies, all in the bloom of English beau- 
ty and fashion, who, in turn, were shut up to the scenery 
of manly life that filled the arena below. The electricity 
of a reciprocal interest might be imagined from the 
contact of so many eyes all aglow with the light of the 
hour. 


and unmodified presence. 


Did any one ever hear the crack of a dozen thunder- 
claps, and the rush and roar of a black tempest out of a 
clear sky? ‘Then it was nearest like what we saw and 
heard as suddenly in this grand old theater at the mo- 
ment I have described. The door of the upper-gallery 
burst open, and the undergraduate “ gods” rushed in 
like the storming force of the Redan. The fierce and 
tempestuous host was led by a red-haired hero, in a 
long and armless toga of seedy black, flowing out from 
his shoulders like a dun banner of a buccaneer or 
brigand. With hair streaming in the same direction, 
and eyes full of fire, he rushed down the gallery, shout- 
ing, “order! order!” as if the circular mountain of a 
thousand ladies, and the thousand quiet gentlemen at 
its base, were engaged in a Kilkenny contest. He led 
the storming force, and no thousand men ever dashed 
into the breach of a beleagured city with louder vocif- 
eration. ‘Che whole reading world knows how Oxford 
muscle is trained for boat-racing, and what feats it per- 
forms in this line of exercise. But the feats of lung- 
power achieved in this grand old theater by the under- 
graduates surpasses anything accomplished on the 
Thames at the great boat-race. It is well known and 
acknowledged that no crowd of men in the world can 
discharge such a volley of cheers as the same number 
of Englishmen. Nowhere else can you hear such thun- 
dering cataracts of the human voice. Foreign sover- 
eigns visiting England are struck with astonishment at 
this prodigious outpour. Who heard it in London 
when amillion gave an English cheer to the gentle, 
blue-eyed Alexandra, will never forget it. The Per- 
sian Shah will remember it above all the incidents and 


pageants of his receptions. One listening to the roar 


and crash of voices in the Oxford theater on this occa- 
sion might imagine that it was the training-school in 
which this great lung-power of the entire nation was 


School Fournai. 


There could not have been more than a thousand 
undergraduate tongues engaged in the explosion. But 
it was absolutely terrific. These young men, doubtless, 
belonged to the best families in the kingdom ; enjoying 
and acquiring all the refinements the best social educa- 
tion could impart. Here was, perhaps, the most highly 
educated and cultivated company of ladies and gentle. 
men that any object could bring together, to witness 
and admire their acquisitions and deportment. Not 
one of those young gownsmen in the gallery would 
have opened his mouth to one of those elegantly dressed 
ladies without modulating his voice to its most polished 
accents. But now his tongue, and a thousand like it, 
were unbridled to the wildest liberty. 

claps, and rattling volleys were astounding. 





Their crash, 

The moth- 
ers, sisters, and friends-apparent of nearer relation, 
looked up with manifest astonishment at actors in this 
carnival whom they recognized. 

In a few minutes the voice-volleys assumed a new 
force and direction. The obstreperous gods of the 
gallery, in their wildest liberty, are very fastidious, and 
brook nothing common or unclean in the crowd of 
Their eager eyes quickly detect any trifling 
variation in the regulation dress, and pour down upon 
the victim’s head a crushing avalanche of indignation. 
Such a victim they soon discovered standing very near 
me—a plucky young Englishman in  salt-and-pepper 
pants. Instantly the batteries of the galleries opened 
upon him. The hot hail of indignation fell down upon 
him in hissing volleys. I never before realized what 
the finger of scorn could mean. Here were a thousand 
pointed at the victim from three sides of the gallery ; 
and every one of them seemed to crack and snap with an 
electric discharge of scorn. 


spectators. 


The thunder was equal to 
the lightning, and no tempest in the natural world was 
ever fuller of both. ‘The whole assembly of spectators 
followed the direction of the fated object with increas~ 
ing sympathy or interest. He stood in stout defiance 
against the attack fora long time. Being very near, | 
watched his face to see if the lightning had struck him. 
Occasionally a streak of crimson ran down his cheeks ; 
but he stood firm, as if determined to brave it out till 
the storm was exhausted. One of the file leaders of 
the gallery, seemingly astonished at this obstinacy, and 
taking it to be ignorance of the cause of the attack, 
took off his black gown and waved it at the man, as if 
to show him that he had come in without the regulation 
garment. But in doing this he showed his own pepper- 
and-salt pants, which nullified the force of his expostu- 
lation. For several minutes the battle raged with in- 
creasing fury. The bombarded man stood proud, firm, 
and defiant. At last, as nothing could be done until 
the tempest ceased, a policeman made his way to the 
object of all this wrath, and conducted him out of the 
building ; and his exit was marked by rounds of cheers 
that would have done sufficient honor to the fall of 





developed to such unparalleled volume and vociferation. 


Sebastopol. 
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Hardly a minute elapsed after this incident before 

another filled the house with still more emphatic up- 
roar. The masters of the twenty-one colleges, headed 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, and followed 
py a procession of distinguished scholars, now entered 
the south door and moved up through the crowd to 
what might be called the throne-end of the hall. With 
them came the proctors and other dignitaries, brought 
more directly into disciplinary relation to the students. 
Now for the moment of high carnival. Every under- 
graduate tongue is free. All the repressions of a year 
are removed ; all the pent up feelings may have their 
outburst ; and they did with marvelous force. They 
poured down upon the procession of dons, in crimson 
robes, such a fall of bursting groans and hissing rockets 
of derision as seemed to stun their march. What par- 
ticular masters or proctors were meant and hit by these 
shells of indignation may possibly have been. known to 
themselves, though the conscience must have taken the 
place of the ear to reach this conclusion. But all this 
belonged to the carnival. The grand dignitaries of the 
university walked this gauntlet with perfect unanimity, 
and ascended to their seats with suave and smiling dig- 
nity, just as if the whole scene were a part of the regu- 
lar programme. As bands play at great dinners between 
and during the courses, so the gallery gods seasoned 
the exercises at their sweet will and taste ; cheering and 
hissing, ad Zibitum. First in order was the conferring 
of tiles and honors on eminent scholars, in short 
speeches in Latin. Cheers or groans from above re- 
sponded without fear or favor, or regard to any distinc- 
tion which a great reputation had won. Cheers for 
“The young ladies ;” for “ Engaged ladies ;” for “ Mar- 
ried ladies,” alternated with cheers, or non flacet voices 
responding to the honors conferred. When a distin- 
guished Edinburgh professor’s name was announced for 
an LL.D. one of the gods shouted, ‘“ Who is he? What 
has he done?” The same cross-fire was kept up during 
the essays and orations of the graduates. Midway in 
the utterance of a Latin sentence, “ Three cheers for 
the lady in blue!” or some other outburst, would drown 
the speaker’s voice. 

Taking it all in all, considering the place, the actors, 
spectators, and influences which one might think should 
affect its character, the Oxford Commencement or com- 
memoration must surpass the carnival at Rome in many 
stranger incongruities. —Christian Union. 


SHOULD AMERICAN YOUTH BE EDUCATED 
ABROAD.—No. I. 


My first letter upon this subject closed with a com- 
parison of a course of study in a Berlin Gymnasium 
with that pursued in the parallel years at Phillips 
Academy and Yale College ;—a comparison which de- 
Monstrated to the eye that, in respect of discipline in 
the classics and the mathematics, and of general attain- 
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ments in literature, history, and science, the American 
youth from 12 to 20 would gain nothing by forsaking 
his home-schools for the schools of Germany. The 
Gymnasium is the gate way to the University ; in the 
University Faculties corresponding to the schools of 
Law, of Medicine, and of Theology in the United States, 
and to the post graduate faculty of Philosophy and the 
Arts lately established at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
other colleges, are grouped about a common centre ; 
instruction is given wholly by lectures, and the student 
selects his own course, and in the course his favorite pro- 
fessors. The Gymnasium and the University are 
sought by the sons of the wealthy, the titled, and the 
cultivated classes, with whom education is a passport to 
good society, and also by young men who are looking 
forward to one of the liberal professions, to the Civil 
Service, to a Professorship, or to the pursuit of liter- 
ature, philosophy, or science in some specialty of the 
higher learning. This course is denominated “ the 
spiritual culture.” 

But Germany has been awake also to the demands of 
recent times for an education directed to more practical 
ends, and based more largely upon the physical sciences 
and the knowledge of things, than upon letters and 
the classics. For such education provision is made in 
the Gewerbe-schools, crowned with the Gewerbe-Academy 
or Polytechnic. ‘The course in the latter as to topics 
and aims is parallel to that of the Scientific Schools in 
America, and since the German Polytechnic is supposed 
to offer special advantages to American youth, I pro- 
pose to test this claim by an analytical comparison of 
the best specimens of each—say the Polytechnic at 
Carlsruhe or Berlin, with the “ Sheffield ” at New Haven. 
In the Gewerbe-School, which is preparatory to the 
Polytechnic, the division and sub-division of classes 
correspond with that of the Gymnasium ; but the four 
upper classes will answer for a comparison with—say 
the “ Hopkins Grammar School” at New Haven as a 
These classes study as 


preparation for the Sheffield. 
follows :— 


1. Religion : Biblical History ; Heathenism and 
Judaism ; the first century of the Church ; the Augsburg 
Confession ; the Canon of the Scriptures. 

2. German: The poets, lyric, epic, and dramatic ; 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages and in 
modern times. 

3. French: ‘Thierry, Rollin, V oltaire, Souvestre, 
Montesquieu, Barran, Moliere, Guizot, with grammatical 
exercises, translations, and criticisms. 

4. English: Survey of English literature ; study of 
selected authors, in which Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, and Irving’s Sketch Book are combined with 
Bancroft, Macaulay, and Shakespeare. 

5. History and Geography : Greece, the Orient, Rome, 
the Middle Ages, Modern Times. 

6. Mathematics: Algebra, Logarithms, Geometry, both 
analytic and synthetic, Trigonometry, Stereometry, ele- 
ments of differential and integral computation, with 
special reference to analytical Mechanics. 
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Coming now to the Polytechnic, to which the Gewer. 
be-school is preparatory ; how does this compare with 
the corresponding scientific school in America—say 
the “ Sheffield” at New Haven? (I beg to be under. 
stood that I take Yale University as a standard, with no 


7. Physics : Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, Motion, 
Steam, Electrodynamics, Cosmical Physics, Optics, 
Acoustics, 





8. Chemistry and Natural History: Botany, Zoology, 
elements of Anatomy and Physiology of plants and 
» « (‘we . oan) *hemistrv i | . 
tae ae, ee cae be invidious reference to other American colleges, but be- 
laboratory work, elements of Comparative Anatomy. | cause I am familiar with Yale and have its catalogue at 
Neither Latin nor Greek is taught at all in this school. | hand.) To draw out in detail the comparison of studies, 
In comparison with the Academic preparation for a | text-books, exercises, etc., between Sheffield and a Ger. 
scientific school in the United States, the Gewerde-school | man Polytechnic, would require more than a column of 
shows a superiority in the study of French (and natu- | the Observer, so the reader will be so good as to accept 
rally of German), and in the departments of Physics and | the writer’s testimony from a minute analysis, that each 
Natural History, where the studies of the Freshman year | and every study in each and every subdivision, is as 
in the Sheffield are to some extent anticipated in the | specifically and as thoroughly provided for at the Shef. 
Prima of the Gewerbe. But in Mathematics, Geog- | field Scientific, as at the Carlesruhe: Polytechnic, not ex. 
raphy, History and English, the Academy boy in | cepting the German and French languages—with only 
America is carried quite as far as the Gewerbe boy in | this proper difference, that the prominence given in the 
Germany ; and, besides, the Academy boy has a training | Polytechnic to German history and literature, in the 
in Latin and Greek, in Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, and Xen- | Sheffield is assigned to English literature, history and 
ophon, of which the Gewerbe boy has nothing at all— composition. Ifa boy does not master his own language, 
though one would think that a scientific education should | as to style and expression, between twelve and twenty, 
embrace at least the rudiments of the languages from | he never will ; and no matter how many foreign lan- 
which the terminology of science is constructed! Thus | guages he may know, his knowledge will be of no avail, 
far, then, the account between the Academy and the | unless he can use it readily, clearly and effectively in his 
Gewerbe is fairly balanced ; and the apparent superior- | own tongue. 
ity of the Gewerbe in preliminary scientific studies dis- The superiority of European education is pretty much 
appears when we pursue the comparison between the | @ /radition, which many cling to through ignorance of what 
“ Scientific’ and the “ Polytechnic ;” for itis then seen | Aas been gamed in America during the past generation. 
to be not at all a difference of quality or degree in the | What would I not give to-day, to have had in my youth 
matter of a scientific course, but simply of the distribu- | the classical and literary training of a German gymna- 
tion or classification of studies through a given term of | sium and university as compared with what Yale Col- 


years. lege could offer forty years ago! But for the youth of 
Commonly the boys in the Gewerbe school are of a | to-day, the difference is not worth the voyage across the 
lower grade socially than the boys in the Gymnasium— | sea. Unless private reasons should otherwise direct, 


especially in large cities. As a friend expressed it, | the udergraduate period, whether in the college or in 
“ Gentlemen send their sons to the Gymnasium and the | the scientific school, can be spent to better advantage 
University, only the common people send to the Ge- | at home than abroad, even for the general object of in- 
werbe schools.” From ocular and nasal inspection of | tellectual training, apart from the specific adaptation of 
some of these schools, I must say that an American boy that training to American life. 

of nice family ought not to be subjected to such com- After graduation, as was said in the first letter, the 
panionship ; for if “cleanliness is akin to godliness,” | well-balanced student should come to Germany, if pos- 
the average German have sadly fallen from grace ! | sible for a year or two of eclectic study at a university. 
And for that matter, even in the Berlin University an | For the same reason the young German who is looking 
American student informs me that his German seat- | forward to public life, and who would fit himself for the 
mates disgust him daily, in the brief intervals of the | responsibilities of these times, should go to Yale or Har- 
lectures, by taking from their pockets bread, cheese, and | vard for a year or two to study in political philosophy, 
sausage, done up in a smutty newspaper, eating with a | and in the constitutional history and law of the United 
jack-knife, and then combing their hair with unwashed | States. And what a world of good it would do these 
hands. Such habits are largely national; but one sees | young German licentiates to spend a year or two at New 
less of them in the Gymnasium and the University than | Haven, Andover, or Union, in learning to put sought 
in the Gewerbe-school. Many boys use the latter as into their sermons! 
boys once used the Free Academy in New York as a 
recommendation for business. The catalogue of one of 
the best of these schools in Berlin shows that the lowest | 
class average about roo the middle classes only from 


The immense superiority of the 
American pulpit over every other excepting that of 
Scotland, lies in its thinking power ; and it will bea 
sorry day for American churches if, in a blind quest of 
popular effect, or of the baser element of commercial 


. | 
forty to fifty, and the upper classes dwindle down to ten | success, they shall part with one iota of what has made 
or twelve. 


heir strength, their glory, and their increase. Said a 
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ne English minister to me: “Your American min- 
isters think, where we Englishmen talk.” Said the 
sreatest professor of theology in Germany, “ We have 
A such preaching as the American, in Germany. Ah, 
¢we could only have your union of thought with heart, 
of strength with feeling, of science with Scripture, we 
might get hold on the mind of Germany with the 


spel.” 
gospel. 


breadth, the comprehensiveness, and the logical vigor of 

the American education, compared with the minuteness, 

the particularity, the exhaustive traditionalism, and the 

speculative fantasy of the German. But the comparison 

of these methods in their working and their results, 

must be reserved for one more letter. 

BERLIN, July, 1873. DEUTSCHES REICH. 

—German Correspondence of N. Y. Observer. 


Tue Hasir oF ReapiING.—“ I have no time to read,” 
is the common complaint, and especially of women, 
whose occupations are such as to prevent continuous 
book perusal. They seem to think because they cannot 
devote as much attention to books as they are compelled 
to devote to their avocations, that they cannot read any- 
thing. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t the books 
we finish at a sitting which always do us the most good. 
Those we devour in the odd moments, half a dozen 
pages at a time, often give us more satisfaction, and are 
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JEFFERSON’s APPOINTMENTS. — In bestowing the 
places of the government, Jefferson evidently had in 
view to exalt and stimulate the intellectual side of hu- 
man nature, then under a kind of ban in Christendom. 
Every member of his cabinet was college bred ; and 
every man of them was in some peculiar way identified 
with knowledge. Madison was, above all things else, a 


| student of constitutional science as well as of constitu- 

This thing lies partly in the mental habit of the Amer- | 

ican, but much also in the method of training—the | 
’ 


more thoroughly digested than those we make a particu- | 


lar effort to read. ‘The men who have made their mark 
inthe world have generally been the men who have in 
Loyhood formed the habit of reading at every available 
moment, whether for five minutes or five hours. 

It is the habit of reading rather than the time at our 
command that helps us on the road to learning. Many of 
the most cultivated persons, whose names have been 
famous as students, have given only two or three hours 
a day to their books. If we make use of spare minutes 
inthe midst of our work, and read a little, if but a page 
or a paragraph, we shall find our brains quickened and 
our toil lightened by just so much increased satisfaction 
as the book gives us. Nothing helps along the monot- 
onous daily round so much as fresh and striking 


thoughts, to be considered while our hands are busy. 
because, knowing the people as he did, he was aware 


A new idea from a new volume is like oil which reduces 
the friction of the machinery of life. What we remem- 


ber from brief glimpses into books often serve as a stim- 
ulus to action, and becomes one of the most precious 
deposits in the treasury of our recollection. All knowl- 
edge is made up of small parts, which would seem in- 
significant in themselves, but which, taken together, are 
valuable weapons for the mind and substantial armor 
for the soul. “Read anything continuously,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “and you will be learned.” The odd minutes 
which we are inclined to waste, if carefully availed of for 
insttuction, will in the long run, make golden hours 
and golden days that we shall ever be thankful for. 
—“ Home and Society ” in Scribner’s for August. 


*- 


tional law. Gallatin, the founder of the glass manu- 
facture of Pittsburg, was accomplished in:the science 
of his day, eminently an intellectualized person. Dear- 
born, a graduate of Harvard, had also been admitted 
to one of the learned professions. Robert Smith, of 
Maryland, Secretary of the Navy, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, after long eminence at the bar, and in public life, 
died President of the Agricultural Society and Provost 
of the University of Maryland. Gideon Granger, of 
Connecticut, postmaster general, a graduate of Yale, a 
lawyer of learning and high distinction, fought through 
the Connecticut Legislature the liberal school-fund to 
which the State is so much indebted. He was noted, 
all his life, as the intelligent and public-spirited friend 
of everything high and advanced. It was he who pro- 
moted internal improvements in a manner to which the 
strictest constructionist could not object, by giving a 
thousand acres of land for the benefit of the Erie Canal. 
Chancellor Livingstone, whom Mr. Jefferson invited to 
his cabinet, and induced to go as minister to France, 
was the most liberal patron science had yet found in 
America. A graduate of King’s College in New York, 
he spent his leisure and his income in promoting sci- 
ence, art, and agriculture. It was his intelligent faith 
and his liberal outlay of money, that enabled Robert 
Fulton to carry out John Fitch’s idea of a steamboat. 
James Monroe, the least learned of the men whom Jef- 
ferson advanced, could give a glorious reason why he 
was vzofa graduate of college. The battle of Lexing- 
ton called him away from William and Mary to the 
camp at Cambridge. 

Let it be noted, then, as an interesting fact in polit- 
ical history, that the first Democratic administration 
paid homage to the higher attainments of man, and 
sought aid from the class furtherest removed from the 
uninstructed multitude. If Jefferson had not done this 
from principle, he would have done it from calculation ; 


that the further they get from bowing down to fictitious 
distinctions, the more alive they become to those which 
are real. At the same time, he did not overvalue learn- 
ing. ‘“‘Itis not by his reading in Coke Littleton,” he 
wrote to the brother of Robert Smith, “ that I am in- 
duced to this proposition (offering him the Navy Depart- 
ment), though that also will be of value in our admin- 
istration ; but from a confidence that he must, from his 
infancy, have been so familiarized with naval things, 
that he will be perfectly competent to select proper 
agents, and to judge of their conduct.” From that day 


to this, as often as Mr. Jefferson’s example has been 
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followed in this particular, the people of the United | fact that many of the students, being teachers 
States have been gratified. What appointments more | whose schools open for the year about September 1 
popular than those of Irving, Goodrich, Hawthorne, | PRs s : ; 
Bancroft, Kennedy, and Curtis ? | were compelled to go away previous to that time. The 
’ 9 ¢ e . . 
—James Parton in July Atlantic. following are the resolutions referred to: 


| We, the students of the first term of the Anderson School of 
University Turors In ENGLAND.—For the practical | Natural History, recognizing the unprecedented advantages be. 
stowed upon us here, would respectfully and gratefully offer these 
resolutions :— 


business of teaching the classics and mathematics no 
method has been hit on more satisfactory than that of | pysofed, That Professor Agassiz, in these new and oeibeeniée 
the best private tutors in the English universities. One | ing efforts to advance the interests of education in America, has 
of these gentlemen takes, perhaps, four pupils. He | given us a higher model of what the true teacher may be, and has 
meets A at nine ‘clock. They sit at the same table ; Al endeened himself to us personally more than we can express. 
does his work under his teacher's eye ; they study to- Resolved, That we proffer our heartfelt thanks to Professor 
gether. The interest and life of the teacher quickens 
the pupil. The teacher shows the pupil the best way | Resolved, ‘That to Professor Guyot, for valuable lectures on phys. 
of study. At ten o’clock he gives A his directions for | ical geography, and to others for other lectures, our thanks are 
his private study, and meets B alone for an hour, as he ~, ee eT a ee 
has met A. At eleven o’clock he meets C. At twelve Peon ow use of the ‘aheeeian, and for his ciate Z 
o'clock he meets D. And at some other hour in the 
day he meets them all ; and they all work together for Resolved, That Mr. Galloupe, in furnishing the school with a 
an hour. The teacher is thus able to consider the per- | yacht, and Count Pourtales, in superintending the dredging, have 
sonal need of the pupil, and to give him the full advan- afforded us great pleasnre, and have supplied us with fruitful ob- 
tage of such consideration. The pupil is able to ask apberney 
the teacher just what he wants, and to show him just 
what are his difficulties. At the same time, all the pu- | tions of Mrs. Agassiz, who has done so much to make our seaside 
pils meet each other in study and recitation, compare | studies profitable and pleasant. 
notes, and go forward with the stimulus and sympathy ee te athe 
of companionship. Lypia W. SHarruck, }Committee. 
Now we venture to say that the first of the academies ne od > oe | 
or high schools of this country which will adopt some | ici m 
such course as this, giving to every four boys whom it mm ; . 
fits for college one teacher of the first and best ability, Oat . sone EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN Insti- 
whose chief duty it shall be to see that they go through TU re.— The arrangements for the forty-second exhibi- 
their last two years of preparation thoroughly well, will | tion of the American Institute are nearly complete, and 
be the school or academy which will, at whatever charge, manufacturers, inventors, and others desirous of exhibit- 
receive the best and most promising pupils, and will re- | '" articles, may forward them at once. The exhibition 
ceive the largest number of them. With a certain will be formally opened os sensienher Wednesday, ~— 
steady demand for superficial and almost worthless edu- tember To, and will remain open during each secular 
cation, there is another demand for education of the day until and including Saturday, November 15, unless 
very best type, the results of which may be relied upon. | it shall be deemed expedient by the Board of Managers 
With the increase of the country in wealth, there grows, | t9 Continue open one week longer. The exhibition 
up the determination to have that done in the best way will be held in the American Institute Building, at 
which is done at all. And in proportion as the young 


men and young women learn that there are ways in vy : : +s 
: : : ’ ork. Extensive additions have lately been made to 
which that can be done in two years which they now do ? 


in four years, they, and those who direct their education the main building, increasing the amount of available 


will certainly insist upon the change. space about 20 per cent. The front portion has been 
—Rev. E. E. Hale, in Old and New for July. 


Wilder, and to Professor Packard, for their constant attendance and 
instruction, as well as for their able and helpful lectures, 


hibitions of optical phenomena. 


Resolved, ‘That we shall ever remember the benefactor whose 
name our school bears, as well as the constant and kindly atten- 





63d and 64th streets, Second and Third avenues, New 


remodeled, while the building has been newly painted 
throughout. New floors have also been laid, and 
THe Anderson School of Natural History, at Peni- | additional shafting added, to meet the demand for in- 
kese, under the charge of Professor Agassiz, seems to be | creased facilities. 

performing a good work and giving entire satisfaction. 


Many important changes will be made in the system 


At least those who are most interested and have been | of awards. 
spending their time and money in study there, and are 
thus best qualified to judge—the students—are well 
pleased with the exertions made in their behalf, as may 
be seen from the following resolutions passed at 
a recent meeting. The school closed last week, 
somewhat earlier than was expected, owing to the 


For many years it was customary to give 
only bronze medals. This year the awards will be: 

1. “ The Great Medal of the American Institute,” to 
be awarded only to the discoverer or inventor of a 
machine, product or process which shall be adjudged so 
important in its use or application as to supplant every 
article previously used for accomplishing the same 
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worpese, ot DY which a favorable revolution may be 


wrought in some branch of the useful arts. This 
medal can be awarded by the Board of Managers for a 
machine, product or process, if actually on exhibition, 
by an affirmative vote of not less than ten members, 
after consent of the Board of Direction is first obtained. 
>, The “Silver Medal,” to be awarded only for a 
machine, product, or process of great value, and of 
merit superior to any other on exhibition, or in common 
yse, and then only by an affirmative vote of at least ten 
members of the Board of Managers, and upon the 
recommendation of a majority of the judges. 

3. The “ Bronze Medal,” which may be awarded by 
ayote of a majority of the whole Board of Managers, 
upon a favorable report of a majority of the judges, for 
a machine, product, or process of superior merit, the 
best of the kind on exhibition, or in common use, but 
not of sufficient importance to deserve the silver medal. 

4. A “diploma,” which may be awarded for a ma- 
chine, product, or process of value, by an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the whole board. The certificate 
awarding any medal or diploma must be signed by the 
president and secretaries of the institute. The board of 
Managers, in addition, is authorized to offer prizes for 


the best specimens of workmanship and skill by appren- 
tices, and may also grant awards to the exhibitors of cut 
flowers, fruits, or perishable products. 

No goods will be received for competition or examin- 
ation after September 15, and all goods must be re- 
moved from the exhibition building before November 29. 


A DespicaBLE MuLE.—The Negro and Mule (writes 
a friend in Clinton, Louisiana) are inseparable compan- 
ions in the Southern cotton fields, and, like the Hiawa- 
than string and bow, useless each without the other. 
The lazy indifference and careless cruelty of the one, 
and wonderful power of endurance of severe labor, bad 
treatment, and neglect of the other, complete the com- 
patibility of the two races necessary for the production 
of four millions of bales. A characteristic anecdote 
may be relished by those who have had experience of 
the two. The spectator had taken refuge from the sun’s 
perpendicular rays under the shade of a spreading beech, 
sub tegmine fagi, and lay recumbent, enjoying the fitful 
breezes and the sombre frothiness of the country news- 
paper. Along the dusty road which passed by this re- 
treat came jogging a negro, mounted on a mule, both 
apparently fast asleep. As the somnolent pair ap- 
proached the spot, some wicked sprite of the place gave 
the paper a flirt, which was no sooner seen and heard 
than the mule, as mules only know how, instantly 
“swapped ends,” and leaving the Negro sprawling in 
the dirt, took his departure under full sail. The Negro, 


half raising himself, and wiping the dust from eyes and 
mouth, watched the retreating mule for some time in 
silence, but at length, unconscious of an auditor, gave 
€xpression to this philosophic soliloquy: ‘“ Dat’s what 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE late meeting of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Elmira, was without doubt a gratifying 
success. We may sum up as follows, the features 
of especial interest : There was a noble gathering 
of about 1,500 teachers, representing very fairly, 
to a large extent, the higher walks of the profes- 
sion, throughout the country, very few States being 
unrepresented. The goodly proportion of such 
eminent educators as Presidents McCosh, of Prince- 
ton College, and Eliot, of Harvard, made the as- 
semblage quite imposing. The large representa- 
tion from the Southern States, consisting of Presi- 
dent Reed, of the University of Mississippi, Pro- 
fessor Joynes, of Washington and Lee College, the 
State superintendents of Louisiana and Florida 
(both colored men), and others, and the cordial co- 
operation in the exercises was particularly gratify- 
ing. So also was the presence of officers from 
some of our leading colleges. The absence of rep- 
resentatives from others of the greater colleges was 
none the less noticeable. We regret that those of 
Connecticut were, none of them (as far as we ob- 
served), sufficiently interested to send even a tutor 
to take part in the proceedings. 

There are especial considerations which should 
call out a voice from every college on these occa- 
sions ; for the sentiment of this association, as in- 
dicated fully and frequently at Elmira, is drifting 
toward the advocacy of the ultimate absorbtion of 
colleges into the common-school system. 

On two questions, at least, the Association ex- 
pressed its sentiments in a way that will doubtless 
be felt in the subsequent treatment of the matters 
involved ; for even when opposite positions were 
stoutly maintained, much light was thus thrown by 
able men, whose opinions are of the highest value, 
upon these questions, yet to be subject to legisla- 
tion. The first is that of the disposition of the 
Japanese and Chinese Indemnity Funds, in which 





Pee 
makes me ’spise a mule !” —Harper’s Magazine. 








the sense of justice of the Association nobly pre- 
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vailed over their educational instincts. The sec- | study it instead of the rocks out of doors. If you have 
ond was the very important matter of government | °P°, exhibit only those rocks which will help your 

|pupils to learn the rocks in their own neighborhood 
| You can only give your pupils a little start—let it be 
a side issue, the claims of our Agricultural Schools. | such a one as will carry them on when you are gone, 


ae . : 1 We ise j sv be j : . 
There was much spirited and profitable discussion | We promise that if they become interested in their own 
‘ , 1 —: Raita feat _|region, they will, as fast as possible and practicable 
in the various departments. /\ remarkable feature 'extend their own investigations. ’ 


of the whole session was the absolute smoothness) “One of the greatest paleontologists in America 
’ 


with which the machinery of this meeting was run. | poe oe preys Rowe ~ that he knew 
i ‘ “ nothing particular of the o ilurian, his investigati 
Everything seemed to have been duly foreseen and BI ° nvestigation 


: ; having been confined almost entirely to the Tertiary 
effectively provided for. There was a thorough or- | or Post-Tertiary. This great man would be, according 
ganization into committees of management, and to the Scoot JouRNAL, a wonderfully ‘ one-sided geolo- 
these did their work with commendable energy. | 8'St ye! his name is more common than any other in 

America or Europe in the nomenclature of a certain 
class of fossils. 
the masterly management of the convention by| “Be assured, fellow-teachers, that you can do 
y dS ’ : ‘ y no 
. rT . > rork > * ® ’ . 
President Northrop. He developed the highest nobler work than to make a ‘ one-sided geologist.’ Itis 

liti f ir pe ion Tile sien for the thinnest of quackery to pretend that even in one 
qualities of a presiding officer, in his readiness for year of patient devotion to geology alone a pupil can 
every emergency, and his promptness to do the|be made a many-sided geologist. Too many of our 


right thing, like a flash of inspiration, in the right a ore unconsciously, are guilty of this 
' : sh quackery. We are 
place. It is not exaggeration to say that such con-|(°°'S quackery € are very certain that if a teacher 


, : |succeeds in inciting a pupil to gather and label a 
ventions are often practically ruined for want of cabinet of the rocks in his neighborhood, and does 


good chairmanship. We are therefore especially | nothing more, there are a thousand more probabilities 
glad to be able to put the present success on rec-| of that pupil retaining his love for geology and becom- 


aaae Sie |ing famous in the science, than if he had studied the 
ord. The Association is indebted for much of the} pest cabinet in the world, and yet not gathered and 
interest of the occasion to President McCosh (who | labeled a cabinet for himself.” 


appropriations in favor of education, involving as 


Much of the success of the occasion was due to 


seems to have been the great light of the session) ;| The consoling advice offered to those country 
to President Eliot, who in his youthfulness showed | school-teachers who are not fortunate enough to 
himself almost the peer of the learned President of | possess cabinets, that they are better without, 
Princeton ; to Professor Atherton, of Rutgers Col-| reminds us very strongly of the maimed fox trying 
lege, whose scholarly papers and ready powers of ,to persuade himself and his companions that one 
debate produced a marked impression on the audi-; whom fortune has deprived of a tail, is, after all, 
ence; to Professor Joynes, of Virginia, and to} the better off for the lack! 
others whom we have not space to mention. ' The remark cited from the great paleontologist 
We would like to say a parting word about the fails to touch the point. because he is speaking, not 
hospitality of Elmira to her guests ; but we cannot of his general geological information, but of his 
do it any sort of justice ; it was admirable, and | Special technical studies as a professional geologist, 
was constantly cropping out everywhere ; we shall which were very properly narrowly limited. In 
not soon forgot it. ‘comparison with the immense research which he 
— — /had given to these, his general knowledge might 
WE took occasion in a late number to criticise huey mriscinens lipid Take eee, See 
adversely that portion of the suggestions of Zhe est examination would show that he was well 
National Normal in regard to scientific instruction anpemnies — hens gunmen featuces afew e- 
which deprecated the use of cabinet specimens, and iferous and old Silurian, and therefore, in the sense 
also the plan of carrying geological instructions in | = <epalee geological knowledge, he is not the — 
common schools beyond the particular formations | — ee een: “ rancor Fine 0 
of the immediate vicinity. In reply, Zhe National has publicly proclaimed that his whole life has been 
Normal says : | spent in investigating one single case of develop- 
“ If geology is to be taught in the house, then the ment in the animal world. This tells the story of 
JourNat is right, and of course a cabinet is necessary. his technical professional labors. But when he 
If itis to be taught in the field, it is wrong. A cabinet Says that, are we for a moment to measure the 


will serve a very good purpose after the field rocks have | great man’s scientific information literally by this 
beer learned. But it is not essential. We insist upon | ¢, 


this for the benefit of country teachers who cannot afford ank statement of his specialty. Would he not 
to buy cabinets. You do not need it. Better be | blush for his lack of culture if he did not have at 
without it. If you have it, be careful lest your pupils! least a general acquaintance with all the leading 











tments of zoological science? In fact, is not 
Ige a necessity to success in any 


depart 
such knowlec 
special line ? 

If the paleontologist cited, learned in the old 
eally so ignorant of the Carboniferous 


Silurian, is r , 
or Tertiary that he would not at once recognize 


their presence in his travels, then he is undeniably 
a very one-sided geologist, with all his learning. 
But doubtless he is far from being so deficient in 
his culture. 

School instructions in science, not tending to 
special professional work, but to general useful 
culture, should not be confined to one or two local 
topics, but have a generous breadth. It is, of 
course, a capital plan to give pupils practical out- 
door instruction ; to make them practical investigat- 
ors among the trees and rocks of their own homes ; 
but to give them no ideas beyond these, is short- 
sighted in the extreme. While the pupil should be 
made familiar with the oaks and maples at home, 
he should not be left in blank ignorance of the 
grander exhibitions of plant growth in the Sequoias 
of California. Nor if he lives among rocks of the 
Carboniferous, should his geological researches be 
so limited that when some day he stands among 
the profusion of geological treasures at Trenton 
Falls, he shall be as complete an ignoramus as to 
their stratigraphical position, simple as the lesson 
is, as if he had never heard of the word geology. 

The total ignoring of any value in cabinet speci- 
mens on the part of Zhe National Normal would 
not seem to spring from a thorough experience in 
scientific instruction. Certainly if teachers are to 
be forbidden the use of all specimens representing 
distant localities, and limited to such as belong only 
to rocks at the very door, the office of cabinet 
specimens is reduced to its minimum, and, in fact, 
is putas near zero as possible. The whole doc- 
trine is so absurd that we have hardly patience to 
reason about it. But we may remark that a well- 
ordered cabinet is simply a reproduction in mini- 
ature of the strata with their characteristic fossils 
as they appear in nature. To a large extent a few 
slabs of Trenton limestone with its characteristic 
fossils observed in a cabinet, mark and fix that 


group as clearly for a student asa gorge of the 
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general consent among scientific instructors, but 
also of personal experience. 

We must therefore insist that a good cabinet of 
specimens is not only of much practical value, but 
is actually necessary to any respectably adequate 
instructions in geological or mineralogical science. 
To our thinking, one who does not know the full 
use of a good cabinet, does not know how to teach 
either of their sciences. 

Tur American Educational Monthly takes us to 
task for not speaking a little less kindly of some of 
the books sent in for review. Curiously enough, 
some publishers who have sent in books have ex- 
pressed to us in forcible terms an opposite view of 
some of our reviews. Between these two extremes 
of opinion we can only go on as usual, endeavoring 
to give an honest judgment in each case. We 
notice that none of the over-favorable reviews ob- 
jected to have come from the press of the publisher 
who edits the Educational Monthly. Tf he will 
send us any of his publications deserving of cen- 
sure, we will promise to oblige him by passing as 
severe judgments as our natural kindness of heart 


will permit. 


THE twenty-seventh meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association will take place at Hartford on the 
16th and 17th of October, commencing on the 
evening of the 16th. It will be remembered that 
by resolution passed at the last meeting no free 
accommodations will be provided. Arrangements 
will doubtless be made for finding lodging at such 
reasonable rates that none need be deterred from 
attending on account of expense. We hope for a 
large and enthusiastic assembly. 


WE are indebted to the Elmira Gazette and 
Advertiser for reports of the doings of the National 
Convention, of which we have made free use. 
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PUTNAM —tThe want of a High School, for 





same rock 200 feet deep. One who has thus 
studied all that is essentially marked about a group 
in a cabinet, will recognize with delight and un- 


erringly, group after group as he meets new strata 
in his travels; and this recognition, so easily 
acquired, may often prove of much practical value 
to him. We state this as a matter not only of 








'several years a very conspicuous lack in this town 
of so fair a fame for enterprise, is no longer to 
‘exist, as witness the following from the Putnam 
Patriot:—“ The Putnam High School will open on 
Monday ‘Sept. 15th, 1873. The committee have 
procured a teacher—Mr. Latham Fitch, of New 
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vailed over their educational instincts. The sec- | study it instead of the rocks out of doors. If you have 
ond was the very important matter of government | °° exhibit only those rocks which will help your 


es: : 2 3 ie |pupils to learn the rocks in their own neighborhood 
appropriations in favor of education, involving as} you can only give your pupils a little start—let it “ 
a side issue, the claims of our Agricultural Schools. | such a one as will carry them on when you are gone 
There was much spirited and profitable discussion | We promise that if they become interested in their own 


'region, they will, as fast as possible and practicable 
, ; oil " 

| extend their own investigations. 
of the whole session was the absolute smoothness; “One of the greatest paleontologists in America 
| ’ 


with which the machinery of this meeting was run. | Without hesitation, confessed to us once that he knew 


: - nothing particular of the old Silurian, his investigati 
every o& seeme ave been duly foreseen and it nen gation 
Everything seemed to have been duly fore ‘ having been confined almost entirely to the Tertiary 


effectively provided for. There was a thorough or- or Post-Tertiary. This great man would be, according 
ganization into committees of management, and | to the Scnoot JouRNAL, a wonderfully ‘ one-sided geolo- 


these did their work with commendable energy. | 8iSt’ yet bis name is more common than any other in 
©?" America or Europe in the nomenclature of a certain 

class of fossils. 

the masterly management of the convention by| “Be assured, fellow-teachers, that you can do no 


President Northrop. He developed the highest | 0bler work than to make a ‘one-sided geologist.’ It is 


liti f ea ee ea hes the thinnest of quackery to pretend that even in one 
qualities of a presiding of icer, in his readiness for year of patient devotion to geology alone a pupil can 
every emergency, and his promptness to do the|be made a many-sided geologist. Too many of our 


right thing, like a flash of inspiration, in the right colleges, consciously or unconsciously, are guilty of this 


: : foolish quackery. We are very certain that if a teach 
. : 1 . . Av . « er 
S xaggeration to say that such con- gg AP 
place. It is not cxaggerati om ay “ a“ ich con ;succeeds in inciting a pupil to gather and label a 
ventions are often practically ruined for want of cabinet of the rocks in his neighborhood, and does 
| 


good chairmanship. We are therefore especially | nothing more, there are a thousand more probabilities 
glad to be able to put the present success on rec- | son Toten is fe oleae an poy ri 
ord. The Association is indebted for much of the} pest cabinet in the world, and yet not gathered and 
interest of the occasion to President McCosh (who | labeled a cabinet for himself.” 

seems to have been the great light of the session) ;| The consoling advice offered to those country 
to President Eliot, who in his youthfulness showed | school-teachers who are not fortunate enough to 
himself almost the peer of the learned President of | possess cabinets, that they are better without, 
Princeton ; to Professor Atherton, of Rutgers Col-| reminds us very strongly of the maimed fox trying 
lege, whose scholarly papers and ready powers of to persuade himself and his companions that one 
debate produced a marked impression on the audi-; whom fortune has deprived of a tail, is, after all, 
ence; to Professor Joynes, of Virginia, and to} the better off for the lack! 

others whom we have not space to mention. ' The remark cited from the great paleontologist 
We would like to say a parting word about the. fails to touch the point. because he is speaking, not 
hospitality of Elmira to her guests ; but we cannot | of his general geological information, but of his 
do it any sort of justice; it was acmirable, and | special technical studies as a professional geologist, 
was constantly cropping out everywhere ; we shall which were very properly narrowly limited. In 


not soon forgot it. 'comparison with the immense research which he 
2 ° | had given to these, his general knowledge might 

WE took occasion ina late number to criticise j wen aaa nothing. Yet he had it. The slight- 
adversely that portion of the suggestions of Zhe est examination would show that he was well 
National Normal in regard to scientific instruction enapeenten — the general fcotures of the aed 
which deprecated the use of cabinet specimens, and | iferous and old Silurian, and therefore, in the sense 
also the plan of carrying geological instructions in | wd ete geological mnowiodge, nee net Se _ 
common schools beyond the particular formations a oi nee: ag rarer neil 
of the immediate vicinity, In reply, The National has publicly proclaimed that his whole life has been 
Normal says : | spent in investigating one single case of develop- 


in the various departments. A remarkable feature 


Much of the success of the occasion was due to 


60 aetines th ts be tent la Gt — ment in the animal world. This tells the story of 
° ; aug > house 1en 1e€ ° a er. " ~3 

JouRNAL is right, and of course a cabinet is necessary. his technical professional labors. But when he 

If itis to be taught in the field, it is wrong. A cabinet Says that, are we for a moment to measure the 


will serve a very good purpose after the field rocks have great man’s scientific information literally by this 
beer learned. But it is not essential. We insist upon | fF, 


this for the benefit of country teachers who cannot afford ank statement of his specialty. Would he not 
to buy cabinets. You do not need it. Better be | blush for his lack of culture if he did not have at 
without it. If you have it, be careful lest your pupils! least a general acquaintance with ail the leading 
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eneral consent among scientific instructors, but 


knowledge a necessity to success in anyj{also of personal experience. 


We must therefore insist that a good cabinet of 


If the paleontologist cited, learned in the old| specimens is not only of much practical value, but 


Silurian, 1s re 


ally so ignorant of the Carboniferous | is actually necessary to any respectably adequate 


or Tertiary that he would not at once recognize | instructions in geological or mineralogical science. 
their presence in his travels, then he is undeniably| To our thinking, one who does not know the full 


a ve . | 
But doubtless he is far from being so deficient inje 
his culture. 

School instructions in science, not tending to 
special professional work, but to general useful | 
culture, should not be confined to one or two local | t 


ry one-sided geologist, with all his learning.| use of a good cabinet, does not know how to teach 


ither of their sciences. 

Tur American Educational Monthly takes us to 
ask for not speaking a little less kindly of some of 
he books sent in for review. Curiously enough, 


topics, but have a generous breadth. It is, of} some publishers who have sent in books have ex- 


course, a capital plan to give pupils practical out-| 


door instruction ; to make them practical investigat-| some of our reviews. 


yressed to us in forcible terms an opposite view of 
Between these two extremes 


ors among the trees and rocks of their own homes ; | of opinion we can only go on as usual, endeavoring 


but to give them no ideas beyond these, is short-|¢ 
sighted in the extreme. 
made familiar with the oaks and maples at home, |j 
he should not be left in blank ignorance of the} 


o give an honest judgment in each case. We 


While the pupil should be} notice that none of the over-favorable reviews ob- 


ected to have come from the press of the publisher 
vho edits the Educational Monthly. If he will 


grander exhibitions of plant growth in the Sequoias send us any of his publications deserving of cen- 


of California. 


Nor if he lives among rocks of the! sure, we will promise to oblige him by passing as 


Carboniferous, should his geological researches be severe judgments as our natural kindness of heart 
so limited that when some day he stands among} will permit. 


the profusion of geological treasures at Trenton 
Falls, he shall be as complete an ignoramus as to 


THE twenty-seventh meeting of the State Teach- 


their stratigraphical position, simple as the lesson] ers’ Association will take place at Hartford on the 


is, as if he had never heard of the word geology. 


The total ignoring of any value in cabinet speci-| evening of the 16th. 


16th and 17th of October, commencing on the 
It will be remembered that 


inens on the part of Zhe National Normal would|by resolution passed at the last meeting no free 


not seem to spring from a thorough experience in| accommodations will be provided. 
Certainly if teachers are to} will doubtless be made for finding lodging at such 
reasonable rates that none need be deterred from 


scientific instruction. 
be forbidden the use of all specimens representing 


distant localities, and limited to such as belong only | attending on account of expense. 


Arrangements 


We hope for a 


to rocks at the very door, the office of cabinet] large and enthusiastic assembly. 


specimens is reduced to its minimum, and, in fact, 
is put as near zero as possible. The whole doc- 
trine is so absurd that we have hardly patience to 
reason about it. But we may remark that a well- 
ordered cabinet is simply a reproduction in mini- 
ature of the strata with their characteristic fossils 
as they appear in nature. To a large extent a few 
slabs of Trenton limestone with its characteristic 
fossils observed in a cabinet, mark and fix that 
group as clearly for a student asa gorge of the| 
same rock 200 feet deep. One who has thus| 
studied all that is essentially marked about a group | 
in a cabinet, will recognize with delight and un-| 
erringly, group after group as he meets new strata | 
in his travels; and this recognition, so easily 
acquired, may often prove of much practical value | 
to him. We state this as a matter not only of! 





WE are indebted to the Elmira Gazette and 
Advertiser for reports of the doings of the National 
Convention, of which we have made free use. 
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PUTNAM—tThe want of a High School, for 
several years a very conspicuous lack in this town 
f so fair a fame for enterprise, is no longer to 
exist, as witness the following from the Putnam 
Patriot:—“ The Putnam High School will open on 
Monday ‘Sept. 15th, 1873. The committee have 
procured a teacher 
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London, formerly assistant principal of the Wor-| deeply interesting. He suggested that the Chinese and 
cester High School—who comes with the best re-| Japanese indemnity fund be separated ; that the Chinese 
commendations. The upper room in the new fund be returned without condition. The government 
addition to Bugbee’s Block has been engaged, and | ™USt hold the Japanese for the attack on the Wyoming, 
which was made by a province in revolt, actual damage 
being but about $20,000, and for which they have had 
to pay $750,000 in gold as indemnity ; it was exorbitant, 
and as a matter of simple good faith should be returned, 
perhaps conditionally, and devoted to educational pur- 
poses. It would be an act of graceful justice. The 
men who have come to us from Japan, students and 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. embassies, are models of integrity and courtesy, and if 
pve we show an example of fair dealing to the Oriental 
The annual meeting of the Association was held at El-| nation, they will say that it is practical Christianity. If 
mira, N. Y., on August 5th, 6th, and 7th. The arrange-|it should occur that the government should find itself 
ments for the meeting were very satisfactory, and the at-| embarrassed in returning this fund without consulting 
tendance was large. The first of the general sessions, | other powers, their consent should be obtained if yes 
which were held at the Opera House, was called to|sible. The money is not ours, and should no longer be 
order at 10 A.M. of the 5th, by the President, Hon. B. | permitted to burn our pockets. 7 
G. Northrop of Connecticut. Professor Northrop referred to the education of Chi- 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. George, of Elmira. | nese, and spoke of one that came here twenty years 
Various motions were then passed for the appointment | ago, and under a teacher now present, who prepared 
of the usual committees, and A. E. Burnett and C. E. | him for Yale College, and it was through this Chinese, 
Vail, of Ohio, were appointed Assistant Treasurers, and | on his return to his country, that this educational system 
R. R. Moss and D. R. Ford, of Elmira, Assistant | commenced, and then introduced the teacher spoken of, 
Secretaries. Professor Charles Hammond, of Munson, Mass. 
Hon. Luther Caldwell, Mayor of Elmira, delivered an) Mr. Frank Hall, of Elmira, was next called, and gave 


| 
elegantly worded speech of welcome. | an interesting statement of the firing upon the Wyoming. 


Hon. G. M. Diven, president of the Board of Educa- | Mr. Hall was a resident of Japan at that time, and was 
tion, followed with another cordial welcome in behalf of | familiar with all the circumstances and facts as are gen- 
the educational officers of the city. | erally known. The proposition arose, “ What shall we 

President Northrop, in response, expressed his per-|demand?” The answer was, $2,000,000 ; the English 
sonal gratification and appreciation, and also that of the | $1,000,000, and the balance to be divided among the 
Association, with the cordial welcome received and| others ; but that was notagreed to. It was then sonneeed 
preparations made, which excel those of any other place | to make it $3,000,000, which was no more or less than 


at which the Association has been held. downright robbery. All these difficulties have been a 


After the appointment of the usual standing commit-| conquest with families for power, which has been 


tees, the president introduced for the consideration of| studiously concealed. He advocated an unreserved 
the Association the question of the Chinese and Japa-| return of the indemnity. We should be patient with 
nese Indemnity Funds. | them ; they desire to grasp everything at once. The 

Mr. Chin Laisun, of China, having been unavoidably | only trouble to be apprehended is that they may get 
detained from fulfilling his part, Hon. Edward Shippen, | into deeper difficulties. 


of Philadelphia, was introduced. In an interesting and| President Northrop remarked upon the material inter- 
able paper he reviewed the past and the wonderful | 


'ests of the Japanese. 
present of Japan, and earnestly recommended the return} Mr. R. G. Williams moved a special committee be 
of the money which General Banks denominated “blood | appointed upon the Japanese indemnity question. The 
money,” to Japan, in a spirit of kindness and friendship, | motion was carried. ) 


to be by them used as they see fit. | Dr. McCosh spoke earnestly in favor of the return of 


; T ° . 
P ss anpirsay Page briefly of the influence af the money, and suggested that the resolutions should 
merica, and desired that Congres ‘ : ; : ; : 
Thirt oa P % “agi s take some action. | advise caution lest it be delivered into the hands of the 
irty-nine of 230 Japanese in school in this country 


pea 4 | reactionary party, and be turned back on us. 

aus Caen peremnperay ordered home to Japan, probably| Mr. Hall explained the condition of affairs in Japan 

from pecuniary considerations, but they were too sen- _and the relation of the conflicting powers 

a —* to acknowledge the reason that led to| W. B. Wedgewood, Vice Chancellor of the new Uni- 
eir recall. versity of Washington, D. C., suggested very pointed] 
Professor Atherton, of New Brunswick, N. J., was|that the Poreneme end should par svilh i pe 

then called upon by the President. His remarks were they should be more fully represented on the Boor of 


will make a very suitable and pleasant location. 
The necessary school furniture will at once be 
placed in the room. Everything looks auspacious. 
Every man and woman of Putnam can do much 
to make the High School a success.” 
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Congress, where they can speak of these matters and 


bring them to the understanding of the members. 

On motion of Mr. John Hancock, of Ohio, the subject 
was laid upon the table until the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions was received. 

An invitation to the members to visit Watkins Glen, 
fee of charge, was accepted, and an adjournment 
followed. 

Convenient halls had been engaged for the meetings 
of the four departments, held in the afternoon. 

THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 
was called to order by its president, N. A. Calkins, 
superintendent of schools in New York City. Mr. 
Samuel Freeman of New Jersey, was appointed Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Wm. N, Barringer, of New Jersey, was 
made a member of the Publishing Committee. 

Mr. George Farnham, superintendent of schools in 
Binghampton, N. Y., opened with a very carefully pre- 
pared address on the “Thought and Sentence Method 
in Elementary Reading.” The treatment of the subject 
evinced both experience and practical skill. We have 
not sufficient space to give the advantages claimed for 
this method of instruction. The paper excited much in- 
terest in the audience, and was followed by one of no 
less excellence. 

Dr. Edwin Leigh, of New York, discussed “The 
Phonetic Method with Pronouncing Orthography in its 
Relations to other Methods.” ‘The speaker claimed 
that the phonetic system may be taught in connection with 
the system already illustrated. It is really object teach- 
ing and phoneti¢ reading combined. The system was 
illustrated by printed cards, those that are pronounced 
being printed in the common letter and the silent letters 
in hair lines. The object is to render the orthography 
of our language easy for the young to learn. ‘The pho- 
netic method simply gives the sounds of the characters 
represented. Phonetic reading with the object aids in 
the word reading. ‘The scholar makes no blunders. 
Everything is plain before him, and not forgotten ; it 
works in harmony with the word method, and doubles 
its efficiency. It also aids in spelling. The hair line used 
for silent letters attracts attention ; the child forms the 
habit of reading every letter in the word. Latin schol- 
ars, from the habit of seeing all the letters in the word, 
and are always the best English spellers. He quoted 
Dr. Elliott, of St. Louis, in support of the theory of 
phonetic reading and spelling. He illustrated the dif- 
ferent sounds of the same letters in different words. It 
has also especial advantages in oral teaching, as well as 
blackboard teaching. Wherever it has been adopted its 
advantages are acknowledged. It savestime. A large 
portion of those in schools seldom remain over three 
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so much benefit to his own children. Dr. Leigh’s 
method has the merit of teaching rapidly, but that is not 
its chief merit. The chief object of this and every good 
method is the development of the mental powers. 

Mr. W. N. Barringer, of Newark, N. J., spoke ani- 
matedly against methods. To have principles under- 
stood by the teacher is all important ; the method is of 
little moment ; it will bubble up spontaneously. We 
are running mad after methods. ‘This pronouncing 
method is the least objectionable he had seen, because 
it taught the child to help himself. 

Mrs. Rickoff, of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke very much to 
the acceptance of the audience, answering some of the 
arguments of the last speaker, and commending object 
methods. 

Mr. Barringer explained that he did not condemn all 
methods, but would adopt from all methods what is 
good. He wished his method based upon principle, and 
not his principle on method. 

Mr. Ross, of Seneca, believed that the word system 
is not the true system. 

Mr. C. Goodwin Clark, of Boston, believed in Mr. 
Leigh’s method, which he had followed for six years (as 
principal of the Lincoln School), and which is being 
generally adopted in that city. 

Mr. Freeborn, of Wellsville, N. Y., spoke in favor of 
combination of the phonetic, word, and sentence method, 
giving preference to the phonetic. 

Mr. Abbot, of Brooklyn, offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That we believe the phonetic word and 
sentence method are all parts of the same method, and 
we approve their use. 

Mr. B. W. Downing, of Long Island, offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute : 

Resolved, That the thought and sentence method, rep- 
resented by G. L. Farnham, and the phonetic method, 
with pronouncing orthography or relations to other 
methods, by Dr. Edwin Leigh, is the best method for 
teaching elementary reading. 

Mr. A. J. Hanna, of Long Island, moved to refer the 
whole subject to the Committee on Resolutions, WitL- 
out acting upon either of the resolutions the department, 
on motion, adjourned. 

IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, 
President Reed, of the University of Missouri, presided 
in the absence of the regular incumbent, Mr. J. D. 
Runkle. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, in an impressive 
way discussed the question of a National University. 
After detailing at considerable length the history of 
the action of the Association on this subject in 1869, 


years, and half of them leave school without being able | he proceeded to examine the two bills which were 
toread. He wished them to learn a system by which | brought before Congress in 1872, and to discuss the true 


they could learn to read without a teacher. 


policy of the Government upon this matter. Under the 


Dr. Davis, of New Jersey, expressed his thanks to| first head, it was shown that although the Association 
Mr. Leigh for inventing this system, which has been of! had from time to time appointed committees to consider 
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the subject, yet it had never committed itself to any 
definite policy, and the bills introduced into Congress 
for the establishment of such a university had been al- 
most solely the work of individuals, and without author- 
itative support. Passing to consider the bills introduced 
for the creation of a university, they are found to be 
crude in conception, cumbrous in the provision of the 
machinery of administration, and impracticable of exe- 
cution. But even if these essential defects could be 
remedied, it is no part of the duty of Government to 
maintain a magnificent university. “The general no- 
tion that a beneficent government should provide and 
control an elaborate organization for teaching, just as it 
maintains an army, a navy, or a post-office, is of Euro- 
pean origin, being a legitimate corollary to the theory of 
government by Divine right.” But the arguments in 
support of this view prove a great deal too much. For if 
they have the least tendency to persuade us that Govern- 
ment should direct any part of secular education, with 
how much greater force do they apply to the conduct by 
yovernment of the religious education of the people. 
There is one broad reason why Government should not 
establish and maintain a university. If the people of 
the United States have any special destiny and peculiar 
function in the world, it is to try to work out under extra- 
ordinarily favorable circumstances the problem of free 
institutions for a heterogeneous, rich, multitudinous pop 
ulation, spread over a vast territory. We indeed want 
to breed scholars, artists, poets, historians, novelists, en- 
gineers, physicians, jurists, theologians, and orators ; 
but first of all we want to breed a race of independent, 
self-reliant freemen, capable of helping, guiding, and 
Now the habit of being helped 
by Government, evenif it be to things good in them- 
selves—to churches, universities, and railroads—is a 


governing themselves. 


most insidious and irresistible enemy of republicanism, 

for the essence of republicanism is self-reliance. 
Discussion followed, which was participated in by 

Mr. W. B. Wedgewood, President McCosh, President 


| Carleton, C. C. Rounds, J. H. Hoose, and D. B. Hagar, 

Prof. A. G. Boyden, of the State Normal School at 

Bridgewater, Mass., ably presided over this department, 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 

After some preliminary business, a paper on School 
House Plans was presented by Prof. A. J. Rickoff, su. 
perintendent of the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. He 
illustrated his remarks with drawings upon the black. 
board, and understood thoroughly the workings of the 
subject upon which he spoke. He was especially strong 
upon ventilation and sunlight. 

J. H. Binford, superintendent of schools at Richmond, 
Va., read a paper upon “ The Relation between School 
Boards and Superintendents.” It was a thoughtful pro- 
duction and full of information. In the discussion upon 
this subject which followed, Mr. Packard, superintend- 

‘ent of schools at Saratoga, Mr. Hancock of Ohio, A, 
Armstrong of Iowa, J. P. Wickersham of Penn., Prof. 
Rickoff, Prof. McCray of Baltimore, A. P. Marble of 
Mass., and Mr. Sawyer of Conn., joined. There was a 


goodly number present, and the discussion was full of 
interest. 
(To be concluded in Octeber number). 


WE are sorry to find that most of our rich store of 
Connecticut school news, as well as all book notices, 
are crowded out of this number, Our local interests 
shall receive better treatment in the October JouRNAL. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Hon. JoHN D. PuILerick, one of the United States 
Commissioners to the Vienna Exhibition, writes home 
that the “ Medal of Merit” has been awarded to Messrs. 
Brewer & Tileston, Boston, in consideration of their 
“ Bos- 
ton,” the commissioner writes, “ comes out of the com- 
petition covered with honor; various high honors were 
reported by different sections of the jury, but as the 


publication of Worcester’s series of Dictionaries. 


Eliot, Mr. Sprague of Washington, Mr. Atkinson of Grand Diploma of Honor was voted unanimously, all 
: . . > ; 7 25 Je id 
Boston, Dr. Reed, Mr. Hancock of Cincinnati, Mr. Vail | other honors, by the rules, were excluded. 


of Rochester, Mr. Harris of St. Louis, Prof. Root 
of Missouri, and Prof. Atherton. 
IN THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


{From the Boston Literary Bulletin.] 
The subject of drawing, as a branch of study in the 


public schools, has been widely agitated during the last 
The exercises were ushered in by a paper from the pen two years. 


Mr. Walter Smith has come over from Eng- 


of Prof. Richard Edwards, president of the Illinois | land with the announced purpose of increasing our na- 
State Normal School. In the absence of the writer, the | tional wealth by filling with artistic zeal and knowledge 


paper was read by Prof. Hagar, of the Normal School | ever 


at Salem, Mass. 


y pupil in our public schools, and thus increasing 


the inventive and creative capacity of our people. This 


This was followed by a brisk discusssion, in which | is a magnificent theory ; but, as we said in a review of 
the following gentlemen took part: R. G. Williams of his “ Art Education,” some months ago, not wholly 


Vermont, C. C. Rounds of Maine, J. H. House of New | practicable. 


Of Mr. Smith’s enthusiasm and personal 


York, Oliver Airy of Wisconsin, I. N. Carleton of|acquirements, there can be no question ; but when the 
Connecticut, M. A. Newell of Maryland, C. H. Verrill,| statement is publicly and repeatedly made that to him 


George P. Beard of Pennsylvania, and others. 
The following committee on nomination was appoint- | 


ed: Miss Delia A. Lathrop of Ohio, and Messrs. I. N. ‘dom should be rebuked. 


| belongs the credit for what has been accomplished in 
drawing in the Boston schools, it is time that his preten- 


If the history of public in- 
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action in drawing shall ever be written, it will appear - . . 

Sr iny individual can claim special praise for the| Important New Publications. 
artistic progress of Boston pupils, the honor properly | 
belongs to W. N. Bartholomew, under whose personal | Public Instruction in Drawing 

teachings, and using whose system of instruction, those | IN THE UNITED STATES: Its History and Success. 
pupils have done their best work. ‘The exhibition of | a ee oateme is an iteaeating account of the value and 
tier drawings in 1870, months before Mr. Smith came | tort to popularize it for American use. To all secking wororscine 
to live in this country, is acknowledged to have been . heed character, the work is of great value. Mailed free to any 
superior to any of his successors—for the reason, es- cepa 

ally, that it was the fairest index of the proficiency| Crosby’s Lexicon 








peci : ; : 

of the pupils. The drawing books used in daily lessons TO XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.00, 

. ibited ; reas at later exhibitions onl - . ’ 

were exhibited ; whe } only com-| Payson, Dayton & Scribner's 

positions specially prepared for the occasion were NEW MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP. Elegantly illustra- 
shown. We call attention to these facts without preju- ted. $1.25. 


dice in any direction, and only as a matter of justice to Bascom’s Rhetoric 
Mr. Bartholomew, whose services in the cause of art é 


Revised edition. - - - - : - - $1.50. 
have been too valuable to be so suddenly overshadowed a ‘ 
by the claims of a newcomer. We will cite but one Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
Revised edition, - - - : - - : $1.50. 


other fact, but a suggestive one. The Evening Drawing 
Schools were established in 1870 ; after they had been IN PRESS: 

in operation one year, Mr. Smith assumed the supervis- Magill’s First Lessons in French. 
ion of them. His influence upon their prosperity is ——— 
shown by these figures: The number of applicants for 
instruction during the first year, was over 1,000 ; in the 
second year (under Smith), 750 ; and in the third year 


Correspondence relating to the above. or any other of our publi- 
rions, is cordially invited. Address 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(still under Smith), 450. There was thus a falling off 51, s3 and 55 John St, NEW YORK. 
of more than one-half in the number of those who de- 32 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
sired to learn drawing, and these belong to the very| _ iii-9 335 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
dats which Smith promiccs specially to bencéit—xc- | ———_>-____—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_———- 
chanics and workingmen of all grades. Mr. Bartholo-| 

—s asta | A Book for Teachers. 
mew was the first teacher of Drawing in the Boston cai 


public schools ; to him mainly are we indebted for the THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


recognition of it as a permanent department of study ; 
and whatever advances have bee le in artistic skill pop ce tease cg 

‘ wdoati — wonine ™ — ~ | The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
and knowledge by Boston pupils are, in justice, to be | practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 


: : : ’ . all who are i ested in Education. Note these fez : 
credited to him and his system. We have written the of all who are interested in Education o hese features Dh 
1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 


foregoing without Mr. Bartholomew’s knowledge, and at | cation. 





the instigation, ot in the interest of no one, and would! 2: It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
9 © | 
3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
desire to give honor to whom ho is dve 
6 whom honor is due. 4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 
—— = | 5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 


‘ : : | and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 
have it construed as simply the expression of an honest | 
profession, many of them never before published. 
| 
| 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL REPORT OF 1853 AND 1868. | Mechanics of every class. vena ; 
—One or two copies of the Report of 1853 are desired, for which | . It teems with Problems, I ractical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
va : | thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 


a fair price will be paid. ‘The edition of the Report of 1868 is|* 
nearly exhausted, and very few copies remain in the office of the | 
Secretary of the Board of Education. Any person having one or | 
more copies, which he dves not wish to keep, will confer a favor | 
by giving information to the Secretary, at New Haven. 


7. It is fully iliustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
| year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 

| Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
— =| full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 











CONTENTS OF Wor. IIL, No. 9. | CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOU RNAL, 
— . n PAGE | NEW HAvEN, CONN. 
ae Wags. By Henry G. Newton, New Haven, - . - - 185] 
OFESSIc IG ¥ : ve j . - ° . . 
Se ee Se ae SE, NEE, = “Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 


DRAWING IN : : - eared »7 
NG THE Pustic § s. By Sa 2 M:z Ww 188 1 c - 
Younc TEAcuERs’ oo By somal on aorusaert “ ~103 | have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
rf ‘ a w9" 195 > Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 


Adverb -ctiv , ; a aE eT | plication ? : 
= Stents te ES Eivaen, Mow Coren; Liens Caere i ator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 


| tical calcul 


for Children Miss E ; vaite, New ain; Sc t D . ‘ 

Gavesauneal in , — Hew Geta; Shes | tor the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 

MISCELLANY: _ y a / 193-199 obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it.” 


Commencement Carnival at Oxford, by Elihu Burritt; Should 
American Youth be Educated Abroad—No. 1; ‘Ihe Habit of Read- 
ing; Jefferson’s Appointments; ‘The Coming Exhibition of the 
American Institute ; University Tutors in England; ‘the Anderson 


“T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simplic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 

School of Natural History; A Despicable Mule. problems of every day’s business. * * * But independently of the value 
Evrroriat, * . - - - . - - - - - 199-201 | of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
ANNALS oF EDUCATION, - . ° ~ ° - - . - 201-204 | price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
PUBLISHER’s NoTEs, - - = += «= = 204! the Calendar is in valuable.” ii-8-6m 
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Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 

This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 


graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873. 
For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 

A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. 


Send 25 cents for “ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to HI. W. 
ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. III-4-1y 
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WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful 
. Style aid perfect in 
ever made... “hi 
‘¢ CERTO STOP is 
: ever placed 
Organ. 










in 
tone 
CON- 
the best 
in any 
itis produced by 


voiced, the 
EFFECT of which is 
MUST CHARMING 
Land SOUL STIR- 
yf RING, while its IM- 
HH ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SU- 
1 PERB. Zerms liberal. 








FFER. HORACE 
= & SON, 481 
SSS =—_--—— Broadway. N. Y., will 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including W ATERS’, cat ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly peyments. New Z- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, (or $275 cosh. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
countto Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- 


ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Waters’s Concerto Parlor Organs. 
‘SURSIQ) JO[IVG OVIIDUOT SSId}IVM 


Lucrative Employment. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 
We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 























WHAT TEACHER 


Or pupil is properly furnished for his work, as _a new term begins 
unless he is supplied with a Good English Dictionary ? Or 
what professional man, family, or private individual, can always 
read understandingly, or make the best intellectual progress, unless 
he has at hand, for often consultation, a like work. “ And whilst 


you are about it, 
GET THE BEST,” 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

A National Standard. The authority in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Pres. 
cott, Motley, George P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 

Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
Illustrated Editions. 


Webster's Primary Schocl Dictionary, 204 Engravings, 
- Common School i 274 ’ 


" High School ” 297 “ 
- Academic vi 344 ” 
“ Counting-House ” with numerous illus- 


trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New 
York. Sold everywhere. iii-g-It 


THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is one of the best educational papers in the 
country. 


THE 


The best educators in the land write for it. 

Every number contains something practical, 
that the teacher can use in his every-day school 
work, 


INDIANA 


The editor gives his entire time to the work, 
and is determined that no journal in the country 
SCHOOL shall surpass it. 


Eastern Teachers desiring a live Western paper, 
cannot do better than to patronize the Hoosier 





and easily. We are the publishers of ‘The Innocents Abroad,” 
‘Roughing It,” “ Beyond the Mississippi,” kindred | 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. | 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 


and other 


We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 


almost ready, which will have large sales. 


We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 
Office invited. 





American Publishing Co., 


III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


"THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 


BY 
PROF. H. N. DAY, 
Author of “ Logical Praxis,” “ Rhetoric,” “ Logic,” &c. 





The price of Day’s A‘sthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first 
introduction, Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO., 


10 New Haven, Conn, 





can make $100 per week in selling this book 
agents, 


Journal. Price $1.50 per year. Five or more 
copies, $1.25 each, 
Address 
iii-8-2t 


W. A. BELL, £Zditor, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





JOURNAL 


GIVEN AWAY—A Fine German Chromo. 
We send an Elegant CHROMO, mounted and ready for Framing, 
Sree to every Agent. 

AGENTS WANTED 


UNDERGROUND: or, Life Below the Surface 


BY THOMAS W, KNOX. 
942 Pages Octavo. 130 Fine Engravings. 


Relates Incidents and Accidents beyond the Light of Day ; Startling Adventures 
in all parts ot the World ;. Mines, and Mode ot Working Them ;. Undercurrents 
of Society ; Gambling and its Horrors ; Caverns ind their Mysteries ; The Dark 
Ways of Wickedness; Prisons and their Secrets; Down in the Depths of the 
Sea ; Strange Stories of the Detection of Crime. ‘The book treats of Experience 
with Brigands; Nizhts in Opium Dens and Gambling Hells; Life in Prison; 
Stories of Exiles ; Adventures among Indians; Journeys through Sewers and Cat- 


acombs ; Accidents in Mines; Pirates and Piracy ; Tortures of the Inquisition ; 


Wonderful Burglaries ; Underworld of the Great Cities, &c. 
We want Agents for this work, on which we give exclusive territory. Agents 
Send for Circulars and terms to 
B. BUR YDE, 


. Lil 
IlI-7 HARTFORD, CONN., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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gUST PUBLISHED: 


The School Stage; 


A New COLLECTION OF JUVENILE AcTING PLays, 


FOR SCHOOL AND Home. 
By W. H. VENABLE. 


CONTENTS OF THE SCHOOL STAGE: 


Cinderella. 

Rigmarole. 

The Fags’ Revolt. 

Tricks in a Doctor’s Shop. 
The Little Dependent. 
Contentment. 

The Irish Valet. 
Imaginary Possessions, 

A Colored Witness. 

Irish Equivocation, 


The Sincere Mourner. 

Dolly’s Doctor. ‘ 

Master Goat, the Tailor. 

Mother Goose and her Friends, 

The Chinese Damsel. 

Little Silver Hair. ' 

A Champion, though no Fighter. 

A Lighter-Boy at School. 

Lazy Lawrence. 

Diamonds and Toads. 

Tarleton. Grit as well as Manners, 

Alfred, the King. Little Snow White. 
Nonsense ; or, Two Ways of Training Boys. 


VENABLE’S SCHOOL STAGE is handsomely illustrated, and con- 
tains plain and full directions relating to costume, properties, and 
stage “ business,” in connection with particular Dialogues and 
Dramas, Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 


ALSO: 


Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 


A concise and systematic arrangement of the Jaws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first : in Syntax, the examples precede the rule Print- 
ed in large, clear type : small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
12mo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies to Teachers 
and supplies for first introduction, $1.00, 


Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 


To accompany the Grammar, Ready in time for fall schools. 


Price same as the Grammar. 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 


By ALEx. M. Gow, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
/nd. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapt- 
ed to the use of schools and families. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, 84 cents. 


For complete descriptive circulars, of the above, and other new 
School Books, address 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 


28 Bond Street, 
New York. 


137 Walnut Street, OR 
Cincinnati. 


The Connecticut School 


| 


{ 





| 296 pp. 


Fournal. Vv 


New Books! 
The Liberal Education of Women. 
THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 


12mo. Full cloth, $1.50. 
A series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject. Collected 


| and edited by Prof. James OrTOoN, Vassar College, N. Y 


} 
} 





j 
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Education Abroad. 
(IN PRESS.) 
An able discussion of ‘Should Americans be Educated Abroad ?” 
A question that deeply affects the School system and youth of our 
country. By Hon. B, G. Norrurop, Supt. of Schools, Conn. 


True Success in Life. 
Izmo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For Young People. By Ray PALMER, 


Remember Me. 
16mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
A Gift Book. For new Communicants, By Ray PALMER. 


The Mouth of Gold. 
16mo. Full cloth. Gilt edges. $1.00. 


A series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of Chry- 
sostom. Wonderfuliy clever in conception and diction. By EDWIN 


JOHNSON. 


Responsive Worship. 
WITH PSALTER. 
16mo, Full cloth go cts, ; Paper 40 cts, 
A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I. BupincTon, D.D., and Let- 
ters from other Clergymen, 


Sunny Hours of Childhood. 
STORIES. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents. 


Brief History of Texas. 
12mo, Half roan. $1.50. 


Intended for Schools and general reading. Illustrated. It brings 
the history of Texas down to date, and is full of most valuable in- 
formation regarding that wonderful State. By D. W. C. BAKER, 


Latin Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.00. 
An inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin language during 
the Classical period. By WALTER BialR, A.M., Professor of Latin 
in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


French Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 30 cents. 

Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. By 
Epwp. S$, JoyNnes, Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
and Lee University, Va. 

Dana’s Scientific Inquiries 
IN PHYSIOLOGY, ETHICS, AND ETHNOLOGY. 
308 pages. 12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 





PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


iii-7-6m NEW YORK anp CHICAGO. 
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€& Teachers, Save Money: do your own Wall Slating,— get the exact Tone, Quality, and Touch, 


BLACKBOARD CALIGRAPHY. 


An Achievement in Science for the Advancement of Scholar or Artist in Blackboard Work. 
THE VERY BEST IMPROVED SLATING FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


Lasts for Many Vears, and Outwears auy other Rlackboard Slating. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED! 


The former difficulties of Slating 
Walls and Wooden Blackboards 
are entirely overcome. 


Silicate 


yl Quin we 
SNIP 








Put up in Tin Cans, Kegs, and g@ —————— 
Barrels, for Safe Shipping, with ; 
Directions for Applying. 


Silicate 








— 


Adamantine Hardness, 
Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, 
Fine and Smooth, 
Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


PINTS, . . . . $4.00. 
QUARTS, . ... 4.75. 
HALF-GALLON, . 3.25. | 


GALLON, .... 6.00. NY Sie care GM IN 


EN A\ i | 
\ | 
TAD) Hil 
TRADE -MARKITIIT 












A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS, 


LIQUID S 


The Silicate <GS> Wall Slating 


Manufactured at great expense, Becomes harder and harder aftet 
application. Surface improves ma- 
terially by age and use. Not in- 
jured by washing. Will not wear 


gray, or glaze. 


and always alike. Evaporates but 
little while using ; does not crack, 
crock, peel or rub off. Better than 
the natural slate for chalk crayon, 





Long practice and expensive camel’s hair brushes quite unnec- | stone surface. We warrant the Silicate Black Diamond Slating 
essary. It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons } to cover one-third more surface than any preparation in the mar- 
with common skill! can make a perfect blackboard upon any | ket, and give the finest marking and erasive quality. 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a solid, fine 


Silicate Liquid Black Diamond Slating. 
SLATING DONE on WALLS 


IT WORKS LIKE MAGIC. 

N. B.—A/fter once using or applying this, no one will use any other, TEACHER, order a quart for your boards or wall ; apply it yout 
self, easily and without the least difficulty. We guarantee you will be delighted with the result, and shall claim your written opinion in 
brief to add to our testimonials. 

In regard to the merits of SiLicATE BooK AND LEAF SLateEs, we have the privilege of referring to the following named gentlemen, 
who have used them extensively for years, and give their unqualified approval : 

HENRY KIDDLE, Supt. of Public Instruction, New York City. 
H. W. HALLOWELL, Sec’y of Public Instruction, Philadelphia. 
HORACE DAY, Sec. Board of Education, New Haven, Conn. 
Thousands of teachers who have used them in their schools for the past six years, will never go back to the clumsy old stone slate, 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co., 


Silicate Blackboard Paper, in rolls of ten yards, 3 and 4| 
yards wide; will cut off any desired length. $1.co per yard, 3 feet 
wide ; $1.50 per yard, 4 feet wide. Sample free by mail ; also a 
Catalogue of Silicate Book Slates. 










_ 


for Contractors and Builders. 


Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 





P. S.—The Company are manufacturing in the most approved manner, and publishing, a fine 12-inch Map Globe at largely reduced 
rates,—315. New Copper Plates drawn and engraved with the Ocean and Land Telegraphs, delineated expressly for this Globe by 
Prof. Morse and C. W. Field,—and all the latest discoveries of the world; also 6-in. Globe, with beautiful Bronze Figure Stand, $3.75. 
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~jpproved School Books, | JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. 


(Near the Revere House,) 


BOSTON, Mass. 


of Boards of Education, Superintendents, pry 
ted ‘to the following APPROVED SCHOOL | 


The attention 
chers is Inv! 
HOOKS, published by 


J. H. BUTLER & GO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Witchell’'s New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. = 
| 


OAICMEA AUD BELL 





Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. iii-4-9t 


ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. = 
RETAIL PRICES: 
First Lessons in Geography, . . $ .50 CONNECTICUT 


Mitchell's 
“New Primary Geography (4to.), ~- 

“ “New School Geography and Atlas, 2.50 ; 

“ New Physical Geography,-- -- 100. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

“ New Outline Maps and Key, Ne, 10.00 


Small Series, on’rollers. 
New Outline Maps and Key, Net, 20,00) This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 


Large Series, on rollers. 


CHARACTERISTICS: | ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
4) Saglchy ook Come ee branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
“ Elpance ad accuracy ofthe maps and, py in the on of teaching those branches. 
(6) Uniform method oftreating similar topics. | Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
(2) Feitical and Physion’ Saecgraphy qieen equal Papapinence. | must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 


(8) A practical map drawing. 
| Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 


| The New Ameriean Readers and Spellers. | Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series The full course of study occupies two years. ~ It is expected that 
The Best and Cheapest Series. 





| any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each 


New American First Reader, SARGENT if = 20c | 7 a 

‘ “ Second Reader, - 30c | and anew class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 

6 6“ Third Reader , 5 ee tig | a a if yt 

és ‘“ Fourth Reader, { war a — Examination for admission is held on MONDAY, the first day of 
e 6 Fifth Reader, } ¥ - 90c | each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 

¥ 66 Primary Speller, - we + = BOC | : 

“ “ Pronouncing Speller, -. - - - 30c_ Fall Term opens September Ist, 1873. 





For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


8.6. Goodrich’s (exkit¥.) Pictorial Histories. pm I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


_Up.to the times ; complete, but not redundant ; the gréat. histo- 
tical facts, eventful epochs, and important dates, presented in the | 
lively and pleasing style of which “ Peter Parley” is peculiarly the | 
master ; including | 
Child’ s Pictorial Hist. of U. 8. | Pictorial History of Rome. 
eaial History of U.S. Pictorial Hist. of the World. 
ew History of England. | Pictorial History of Greece. 
ictorial History of France. \ Pictorial Natural History. 


New Publications. 
-~ American..Etymological Reader, - $1.50 
he New American Etymology, - - - -90 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - - = 75 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, - - - -. 1.50, 
Tenney’s Geology (New Ed), - - = + 1.76) — 


‘suleyo pure s9e}}0S 
jo sQINONjNue py 
WONLLIVHS ‘9 'M 


“sI'T ‘anu pue se[ndais 40) puss AbD 
‘OINJULIN = [OOPS 


SSP ‘WOysog “4g u0WNT 7, 





OUR VE ARS AT Y ALK By a GRADUATE of ’69. 
Copies : a" : ‘ 12mo, 728 pp.. $1.50. 

dacion, by applicant = Put ha ap? Saetat Weems Sor ee 3 A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts re- 

; ' AMASA MAY. y RES Conn lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 

ae o PenreRm, Conn, | America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 


c rorrespondence with Teachers, Directors and Superintendents country. Published by CHAS, CGC, CHATFIELD:.& CO., 
ordially invited, =* iii-7-6m iii-4 New HAVEN, CONN. 
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The New Books 


Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. | 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00. 


BRADBURY'’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, | 
With Tables. 120 pages. Price $1.50. 
THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





| 
These works are becoming very popular as text-books, though | 
they have been published but a few months, They answer more 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for | 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of High | 
Schools and Academies. 
They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the | 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the | 
different books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- | 
tures of great interest and value. 
They have already been introduced in a large number of the | 
best schools in different parts of the country. | 
| 
} 
| 


Frem Prov. FRA’S BOWEN, Harvard College, Cambridge. 

Your Elementary Geometry is far the best introduction to the study which I | 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of conciseness, omitting al] irrelevant or 
otherwise needless matter, and contains within a small number of pages all the | 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupil needs to know before he can be | 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical | 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless | 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in | 
applying his previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geometrical modes of 
proof for himself, which are a necessary preparation for the study of the higher 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text-book on the subject for 
use in our Academies and High Schools. 


From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 
The Geometry I am specially pleased with, inasmuch as it gives the student 
something to de as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the | 
time for Geometry is limited. 
rom Mr. J.C. BULL, Teacher in A merican Asylum, Hartford. 
I am specially pleased with the idea upon which it is founded—that of the 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it will thus be well adapted to supply a 
long felt want in our higher schoo!s 








’ ’ 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. 

250 pages; Price, #1 25. | 
This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to } 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and | 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the | 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can 
be completed in one year in any well graded school, and has been | 
introduced and is used in a large majority of the High Schools of } 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 





Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted | 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, 
Academies, High and Normal Schools, 

The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most | 
approved methods of mathematical instruction. The series is | 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, and more than any other | 
series in the New England States, and largely West. : 


rom Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal of High School, Danvers, Mass. | 
The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 
rom Mr. T. P, MARRYAT, Principal of High School, Peterboro’, N. H. 
After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my 
expectations. I have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman of Scheol Committee, Holyoke, Mass. 
* * _* We have Eaton’s Arithmetic and Algebra already, and are so well 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 
‘rom MERRITT YOUNG, Esq, Teacher, Warsaw, Wayne Co., lowa. 
I know of no works of the kind that I consider equal to Eaton’s Arithmetics. 





Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of | 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- | 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on | 


application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
iit 25 and 29 Cernhill, BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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